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Presidents Bage 


, ees SHOULD be encouraged, as I am, by the evidences of 
ever-increasing interest in folklore across the land. Just about 
every so often I get word of a new show—a new society—a new 
publication—a new work shop—a new university course which is 
dedicated to the preservation and use of folk material. This 
welling up of interest is egging on the book and record publish- 
ers and the radio and television producers—and vice versa. 

Another department of this journal devotes space to this type 
of news, but I want to add a word here. I want to doff our cap to 
Bob Herridge, the producer of the Peabody Award television 
show on C.B.S., “Camera Three,” and to those who have been 
participating in this excellent presentation of the American story. 
Also we are pleased to take note that the esteemed and popular 
magazine devoted to the world of Jazz—““The Record Changer”— 
has found it fitting to add a new department entitled “Folk 
Lore/Folk Song” which is being edited by our fellow member 
Jac Holzman. Another powerful medium, of course, is the docu- 
mentary film. We are particularly impressed by the beautiful job 
being done by Walter Lewisohn in his series produced by Cina- 
vision, Inc. Two films have musical backgrounds by Susan Reed 
and by Oscar Brand. We are proud to be in on one which is in 
production. 

One of the most encouraging signs I’ve seen is the stirring 
among educators. Kindergarten teachers and college professors 


and all in between seem to be seeking more and more authentic 
folk material to help color their courses and bring vitality to their 
curricula in History, English, Social Studies, Civics, Music, and 
so on. I, for instance, know of several teachers who study albums 
of historical songs and who use a song and the accompanying 
notes to point up each period of history they are teaching. It’s fun 
for a class to find which are the facts in the song and which are 
the legendary beliefs handed down by a succession of singers. 

These lines are being written in the inspiring atmosphere of 
the Seminars on American Culture in Cooperstown, New York. 
About 300 people are here because of their devotion to the 
general cause of understanding the American tradition. Folklore 
is getting a fine play by Carl Carmer, Henry Beston, Marshall 
Fishwick, Nina Little, George Swetnam, William Tyrrell, and 
our Harold Thompson. (And then there’s me.) Glory be! that 
so many local historians are catching the “folklore bug.” These 
are the people who are eternally digging for material. We must 
help them sift out the folklore and put it in its proper bin. 
I believe we made a lot of progress in this direction at Coopers- 
town. 

By the time you read this, you will have elected a new presi- 
dent. Shove him, push him, twist his arm, set fire to his coat-tails 
and call him names. In between times give him loving encourage 
ment, as you have me. Keep the movemerit moving, for it’s worthy 
of the doifig. 

FM. 








T Is good news that the State Federation of Music Clubs is 

becoming interested in the publication of a New York Songster, 
long desired by our Society. At the Syracuse Convention of the 
Federation on May 9-10, the State Chairman of the Committee on 
American Folk-Music Research, Mrs. A. J. McNair (113 Crescent 
Place, Ithaca), gave a talk about folk-music and suggested a song- 
ster. Also she showed an LP record of which two copies will be 
circulated among the 29 adult clubs of the Federation (and pos- 
sibly among the 90 junior clubs?). On this record I talk a few 
minutes about folksongs of our State; then my two Cornell 
assistants, Dan Isaacson (’54) and Ellen Stekert (’57) sing with 
guitar accompaniment some of the songs I mention. (The record 
was made by WHCU, Ithaca; I believe that a copy can be obtained 
from the station for about five dollars.) We hereby thank Mrs. 
McNair for her interest in a songster, and send greetings to the 
Federation. You will hear more about the project later. 

We also send congratulations to Miss Mary E. Cunningham at 
Cooperstown for her wonderfully successful attempt to enroll 
junior historians of N. Y. State in Yorker Clubs: there are now 
(1954) 4,871 chapter members and 1,382 adult members and 477 
individual subscribers to The Yorker—a total circulation of 6,730 
for The Yorker magazine, which publishes in nearly every issue 
a page about folklore written by Dr. Louis C. Jones, formerly 
editor of this Quarterly. 


H. W. T. 


POLISH TALES OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL COLLECTED IN 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


By THE Rev. CORNELIUS J. LASKOWSKI, c.s.c. 


HE FOLLOWING folk-tales have been collected from 

residents in Albany. Some of the tales have been handed 

down for generations in the same family; others are of 
more recent date. On the surface, they are incredibly “tall.” 
Naturally, certain fantastic or more colorful details insinuate 
themselves in frequent retelling of the same tale. However, that 
is not the important thing. The important thing is that the 
stories were ever told at all. What inspired them? Although f 
don’t pretend to believe all of each story, still I can’t help but 
believe the larger, more basic skeleton of each. The supernatural 
is an unseen force which should challenge us to deeper study. To 
scoff at something merely because we do not understand it is, in a 
sense, a superstition of prejudice. 


1. The Black Dog 


(The following story was told to me by my grandfather. Once a 
year on the long Christmas afternoon, he would regale us with stories 
of his past. Toward twilight and the hush that comes with it, he 
would tell stories of ghosts and of witches with hearts of pitch. With 
much weaving of hands he would summon them one by one from the 
forgotten past until the room fairly burst with gnomes, goats 
possessed by the devil, and witches that made young girls’ hair snarl 
and decay. Now as I recall those mystic gestures, I suspect there was 
more deliberate method than either madness or straining for effect in 
them. So often, they conveniently terminated at the decanter. But 
I suppose that is genius.) 
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As a green, bare-lipped youth I served in the Prussian army. 
The officer directly over us was notorious for the cruelty he 
showed toward his men. He was the size of a fat haycock, face as 
raw as beef, and his eyes were two cold, unmoving agates. In his 
heart he carried the stone of dead love. That is why he enjoyed 
beating his men until every pore in their bodies shrieked with 
blood. Instead of a whip, he used a long sharp chain that curled 
like a snake of silver fire in the air. The more living blood he 
drew, the louder he laughed. Sometimes it took the blood of many 
men to glut him. 

It so happened that while I was serving under this officer, 
many of our men on sentry duty were attacked by a mysterious 
black dog which tore at the men’s throats and many times suc- 
ceeded in ripping them to blood before it could be beaten off. 
Descriptions of the dog varied. But all accounts agreed on the 
fact that the shaggy monster dragged a heavy chain which scraped 
and rang ominously in the night. Some of the men swore that 
the dog was a devil. Whatever it was, I thought to myself, “I 
shall be prepared for it when I report for sentry duty.” Soon after, 
my turn came. Since many of the men were attacked unexpectedly 
and consequently thrown defenceless to the ground with their 
guns flying far beyond reach, I decided to arm myself with a 


sharp, stubby hatchet which I fixed to my leather belt. 

The night I reported for sentry duty was cold. The skies were 
filling with rain, and the clouds just brushed their dark bellies 
across the tips of the trees. Back and forth, back and forth 
like a tin soldier I paced my beat, Nothing was heard with 
the exception of an occasional rising in the wind. Suddenly, 
I heard the sound of a chain dragging across the hard, rocky 
ground behind me. I turned swiftly around and lowered my 
bayonet. My eyes listened in the dark. For a long time I saw 
nothing. Then, slowly, but a few yards away from me, two 
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eyes like red flames took shape and gradually became more 
and more distinct as they came nearer. There was a strange, 
sinister fascination in them. I felt myself growing less and 
less master of my body. My mind began going to sleep. Those 
eyes were so near, so sure of their prey. I don’t know why, but I 
began to shout, “Jezu, Jezu, Jezu!’’ The mysterious dog, for that 
it was, began to growl and snarl louder and louder. Suddenly, it 
leaped in a whistling arc and threw me to the ground. I managed 
to get at my hatchet and with a strong blow I struck off its right 
paw. I would have killed it except that it vanished howling into 
the night. The sight of the bleeding right paw so sickened me that 
I threw it far into a field for the crows to eat. 

The next morning as I was at mess, one of the young men 
there asked me if I knew that the officer, whom we all hated, had 
to leave for the hospital some distance away. I asked the reason. 
“Tt seems,” said the young man, “that he was in a brawl some- 
where last night. This morning he’s minus his right arm!”’ He con- 
tinued drinking his coffee. But mine suddenly turned to blood. 


2. The Doctor and the Sexton 


Many years ago in a small town near Krakow, a doctor told 
a simple sexton, notorious for his greed, that he would give him 
a large amount in gold money if he would provide him with a 
dead body for private study. For a long time the sexton demurred. 
But his love of money finally overmastered him and he promised 
to get the body. He bided his time for a good opportunity to do 
his ghastly work. One night it rained heavily, and the sky hung 
low to the earth like a pall. The sexton took his spade and set 
out for the little plot beyond the church. As he neared the place, 
fear came upon him. After all, this was consecrated ground. Who 
knew but the soul might yet be in the body? People were known 
to have been struck dead by those whose bones were disturbed. 
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So he argued and sought for convincing reasons to turn back. But 
gold weighed heavier in the debate with his soul. Resolutely, 
with teeth clenched, muscles stiffened, he began to dig. Sud- 
denly, he leaped in the air with a shriek of pain. An unseen force 
sank fangs like sharp nails through his right hand. He ran to the 
village doctor for help. At his door, the sexton collapsed with the 
shuddering of death. The doctor heard the heavy falling of the 
body and rushed to the door. But this was not the body for which 
he had contracted! 
(From Elizabeth Szara) 


3. At the Bog of Lost Souls 


Maciek (Matchek), a barrel-bellied beer-drinker from Lutsk, 
who kept drinking during the holy Lenten season in defiance of 
the village pastor, found himself one night drunker than usual. 
Being far from his szopa he was in need of a horse. “Since I’m 
drinking myself straight to hell,” he confided to the Jewish bar- 
tender over his cup, “I can’t see why the devil doesn’t provide me 
with a horse!” And he shook the ill-smelling tavern with his 
heavy laughter. Soon after, he gathered himself into his tawdry 
kaftan and passed into the cold March night. A few steps away 
from the tavern he found a beautiful, black horse, fully saddled. 
Maciek wished with all his might that it might belong to him. 
Suddenly, the horse broke away from the protecting shadows of 
the trees under which it stood and followed Maciek. In a twink- 
ling of an eye Maciek leaped astride the horse and galloped him 
off. The horse sped as fast as unhallowed lightning, faster, 
faster, until the wind sang in Maciek’s ears. Maciek became 
frightened; he thought he saw red spurts of fire shoot out of the 
horse’s nostrils. ““The devil bless him! Why, it’s a runaway!” 
Maciek held on for all his worth. The stinging wind blinded him. 
The wild mane of the strange horse slapped his face. The pace of 
the horse increased. Now he seemed to float through the air. Sud- 
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denly, Maciek saw that they were headed for a bog off the road, the 
Bog of the Lost Souls, a bog into which some villagers years ago 
entered and were never heard of again. Fear ran like ice through 
Maciek’s veins. In a wild shriek, he cried out: “Jezu, Marya, 
Jozef!” The horse leaped into the air as if shot, throwing Maciek 
in a wide arc against some rocks on the road. When Maciek 
regained consciousness, there were burns on his body as if living 
flame had been applied. 


(This story was told to John Hazinski by 
his grandmother.) 


4. The Devil’s Dance 


(The following story was told to me by mother. She always insisted 
that she never believed a word of it, herself. But I always noticed 
that after she finished telling the story she shook with a sudden cold 
shudder. A draught, I suppose.) 


In a small Polish village, years ago, there lived a young 
woman who was very proud of her beautiful white skin and her 
long golden hair. All the long days she kept purring over her 
beauty like a complacent, sleek-haired cat. On Sundays and Holy 
Days, brave in bright ribbons, with corals around her throat and 
tinsel woven into her hair, she was a sight fair to see. All the 
young men in the village fought for her hand. But she scorned 
them all because she thought none were as fair and handsome 
as she. 

And so it happened that one night at a village dance as the 
young woman suffered herself to dance with the young men of 
the village, a stranger entered upon the gay scene. Handsome, 
with a waxed moustache, and skin tanned like that of a soldier, 
the stranger immediately filled the young woman’s eye. She left 
off dancing and casually contrived to pass before him, lifting 
her beauty like a peacock’s fan for all to admire. The stranger 
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asked her to dance and she accepted. The ladies around the sides 
of the hall noticed how smitten the proud young woman was 
with the stranger in the rich, red-beaded kaftan. 

Faster and faster they danced. The music stopped but the 
couple continued dancing as if driven with the wind. The 
stranger's boots sparkled with stars of fire as he stomped up and 
down. The young woman tried to break away, but the stranger 
held her strongly in his arms. Faster and faster he whirled her 
about until both appeared to be like a top spinning. Nearer and 
nearer he wheeled her about helplessly toward a tall window at 
one end of the hall. The girl cried for him to stop. Faster and 
faster went on the dance, nearer ever nearer to the window, when 
all of a sudden the stranger leaped with the girl into the air and 
crashed through the glass into the night. In his haste, the 
stranger let fall his boots, and some of the villagers saw that his 
were hooves rather than the feet of a man. 


5. The Ghost and the White Plow 


About a stone’s throw from my grandfather’s farm stood an 
old, deserted farmhouse. It had once belonged to a very wealthy 
farmer who disappeared mysteriously and was never seen nor 
heard from again. Though the fields were fat, and the house was 
built sturdily of stone with a roof of slate, still no one cared to 
buy the farm because of a ghost that was supposed to haunt the 
house and to roam the fields at night. 

It so happened that two young men were returning late one 
night from fishing. Being eager to get to their homes in the 
village, they decided to cut across the fields of the abandoned 
farm. Since it was clear moonlight, they argued there was nothing 
to fear. When they had reached the middle portion of the fields, 
they were surprised to find a man plowing on the farther side. 
Quickly they came near to find out who it was. An old, bent man 
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with a white, shaggy beard leaned as if in pain over a large, 
strangely white plow. The young men heard him groan and chant 
these words: ‘‘I must plow for my body, I must plow for my body.” 
And then the man and the plow vanished like smoke. The 
young men ran to the village and told the elder what they had 
seen and heard. 

Early the next morning the young men, the elder, and other 
villagers returned to the place where the man with the plow had 
been seen. With their crude spades they dug about. Suddenly, 
one of the villagers cried out. All rushed to the spot. A few inches 
below the surface of the fields lay the still recognizable body of 
the wealthy farmer. It was given a Christian burial. After that, a 
great calm possessed the old stone house. It was soon disposed of by 
the elder who gave it to one of the young men. Once again the 
fields became green and thick with growing things. 

(A. Hamick) 
6. The Flying Coffin 

Not very far from the village in which my grandmother lived 
there was a careless, lazy peasant who had a farm near a small but 
very old cemetery. Whenever he rested under the trees from 
plowing, instead of unhitching his horses and tying them securely, 
he let them graze in the cemetery, the plow tearing gaping holes 
in the ancient, ivy-matted mounds. 

But soon the farmer paid for his carelessness. For one night 
he and his wife were awakened by a sound like that of a huge 
wind sighing. The farmer looked out to see whether a storm had 
arisen when lo, he beheld a long, black coffin circling like a 
whirlwind around his house. It grew ever faster in speed. The 
house began to shudder and to groan as if it were going to fly with 
the wind. Bricks in the chimney began to fall inward. Windows 
rattled. Somewhere, panes broke with a loud spattering of glass. 
The farmer and his wife clumped down in terror to pray. Amid 
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much groaning and tears, the farmer swore that he would never 
again allow his horses to go untied in the hallowed place of the 
dead. Slowly, the wind subsided, and the coffin was no more to be 
seen. From that night on, the farmer was a changed man. He 
built a fence on his side of the cemetery. And soon, the fame of 
his industry spread throughout that part of the country. 

(Story told to Michael Kryszanda by his grandmother) 


7. The Scoffer 


A few years ago, I was staying the night with a close friend of 
mine. It so happened that his widowed mother was entertaining 
friends. Among them was a dark, thin-lipped young man who 
made himself rather disliked for his air of contemptuous unbelief 
in the spirit-world about which there had been discussion. Much 
to everyone’s distaste, he pretended to conduct a seance. Amid 
much hocus-pocus, by throwing his voice he made a portrait on 
the wall appear to speak. Next, he volunteered to recall from the 
dead my father’s friend. He darkened the room somewhat for 
effect. Then with a series of mystic gestures, he seemed to beckon 
to someone behind the clothes-press door in the hall. Cautiously, 
and with a mock air of mystery, he opened the door. We sat as if 
transfixed but saw nothing. Still, someone unseen must have been 
there, for we heard a loud, flat sound like a smart slap issue from 
the darkness within. The young man crumpled to the floor. As 
he turned toward us, we saw a large, red imprint of a hand across 
his face! 


(From John Piechnik) 
8. The Death-Knock 


My father was very sick. The priest, after annointing him, had 
left. The house was thrown into that strange, solemn silence that 
precedes death, a silence that seems alive with the moving of 
unseen beings. Suddenly, a loud knocking possessed the house. 
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My mother cried out with a hoarse gasp: “Quick, the holy candle 
and blessed water! Death is knocking to come in!” We ran into 
my father’s room. His face was turned to the door. He appeared 
to have been aware of someone or something there. 

When my sisters returned from work in the evening, we were 
surprised that they were prepared to hear of my father’s death. 
Both of them had heard a mysterious knocking at the benches 
where they worked. 

Later in the evening, my brother and his wife arrived from 
a nearby city. They, too, were ready to hear the sad news. At 
the hour of my father’s death they had heard a strange, hollow 
knocking in the walls of their house. Then they understood that 
it was the summons. (Agnes Zyck) 


9. The Cane 


My great-grandfather in his old age lived a rather retired, 
studious life. He allowed himself one relaxation which because 
of its regularity almost amounted to a ritual. Every afternoon, 
punctually at three o’clock, he would take an hour’s walk through 
the nearby woods. He loved to walk through the deep, thick 
underbrush, striking the young trees and bushes aside with his 
heavy, briary cane. This cane was unusual, for its head was 
carved in the form of a gnome which my great-grandfather 
humorously named Stasiel. The cane hung on a nail just inside 
the door so that it could easily be found when needed. 

After my great-grandfather died, a strange thing happened 
one afternoon just about the hour at which he was accustomed 
to take his daily walk. The cane detached itself from the wall 
and disappeared. In an hour it magically reappeared hanging 
on the nail. This phenomenon continued every afternoon until 
someone decided that it would be best to bury the cane with my 


great-grandfather. (Anonymous) 
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10. The Secret Sin 


A young woman, who was considered throughout the village 
to be very pious, once committed a secret sin of the flesh. When 
she came to confess her sin before the parish cure, her tongue was 
tied by the devil so that she could not confess this particular sin. 
For many years she held this sin in her heart, never revealing it, 
though she came to the confessional many times. 

In due time she married happily. For a time she laughed 
gaily, grew bright-colored flowers, and kept birds singing about 
her. Her young husband was very happy with her. Suddenly, her 
laughter stopped, her garden went unattended. Sadly, the young 
wife moved among her friends as if unseeing. Many times her 
husband asked the reason for this secret suffering. But she never 
replied. One day she was found dead in the garden, and her face 
was that of a woman in pain. 

The village was thrown into deep mourning. Because all the 
villagers loved this pious young woman, they attended the mass 
of requiem for her soul. In whispers they remarked how strange 
it was that a mass should be said in black for such a saint! Sud- 
denly, the woman in the coffin sat up. Her eyes slowly opened 
and filled with tears. And out of her pale, gray lips came these 
words mixed of sorrow and joy: “For years I have kept hidden 
a sin against the flesh. For that I should have been damned were 
it not for the mercy of the Lady of the Seven Swords. I have been 
permitted to return to earth and to confess it. I beg forgiveness.” 
And with those words the young woman slowly resumed the sleep 
of death. The awe-struck villagers took to themselves a lesson and 
prayed for her soul. (Anonymous) 


ll. The White Lady of the Van Rensselaer Mansion 
(A Tale from Eastern New York) 


Once when my father was yet a young man, he and several 
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other boys decided to discover for themselves whether the legend 
about the beautiful white lady who was supposed to haunt the 
Van Rensselaer mansion was true. And so stiffening their courage 
with a little whiskey, they set out, timing themselves so that they 
would, arrive at the deserted mansion about midnight. However, 
their calculation was a bit faulty, for they arrived there sooner 
than they had expected. So they sat down in the long grass nearby 
and waited for midnight. Suddenly, my father felt a sharp tap on 
his shoulder. He turned about; and lo, there stood a dwarf with 
a long white beard and a red cocked hat. His face was so ominously 
cruel in the moonlight that my father and the others ran away 
as fast as their legs would carry them. After running for some 
time, my father and the other boys stopped to see what had 
become of the mysterious little figure. It had not followed them, 
and so they concluded that perhaps the little devil was afraid of 
them. They returned, ready to fight the long white beard if neces- 
sary. 

But the dwarf was nowhere to be seen. Just then one of the 
boys read his watch in the clear moonlight. It was practically 
midnight. My father and one of the boys took their stand at one 
window, while the others clustered about another. For a long 
time they peered into the inner darkness of the house. Nothing 
moved. A long shaft of moonlight played directly into the hall 
and lit up the ancient staircase. They waited tensely. Then sud- 
denly one of the boys gasped. There at the head of the stairs stood 
a woman in white! Her arms were heavy with chains, chains that 
were long and dragged after her. Slowly, majestically the white 
figure descended the stairs. Midway, the figure stopped and 
appeared to be aware of someone else in the house. Then it 
resumed its descent more quickly. As it reached the foot of the 
stairs, it suddenly vanished! And so did my father and the others! 


(Florence Wojtal) # 








SCHOOLCRAFT ON THE IROQUOIS 
PART II 


By MRS. HILAH FOOTE NEWTON 


HERE was a reserve power in Iroquois councils which 
Schoolcraft says existed from the earliest days of the 
League—the power of the matrons. 


The history of the world shows that it is one of the tendencies of 
bravery, to cause woman to be respected, and to assume her proper 
rank and influence in society. This was strikingly manifested in the 
history of the Iroquois.® 


The matrons were entrusted with the power of veto in a declara- 
tion of war and also the right to interpose for peace. 


A proposition from the matrons to drop the war club could be 
made without committing the character of the tribe for bravery; and 
accordingly, we find, in the ancient organization that there was a male 
functionary, an acknowledged speaker, who was called the represen- 
tative, or messenger of the matrons. These matrons sat in council, but 
it must needs have been seldom that a female possessed the kind of 
eloquence suitable to public assemblies; and beyond this, there was a 
sentiment of respect due to the female class, which led the tribes, at 
their general organization, to create this office.” 


On the opposite end of the political balance from the matrons 
was the military faction, headed by the war chiefs and entirely 
independent of the civil organization. 


War chiefs appear ever to have derived their authority from 
courage and capacity in war, and to have risen up as they were 
required in each canton. The Tekarahogea, or war captain, founded 
his rights and powers in the Indian camp, on former triumphs and 
present capacity; but the office does not appear to have been a general 
one recognized by their constitution.* 


Ww 
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Whether or not the military had a constitutional place in the 
‘League, its political influence was strong. The voice of the war- 
rior was recognized; he was free to attend council meetings and 
add his approval or veto to any measure.® 


Among the Iroquois, all males over fourteen years of age were 
thought to be capable of taking the warpath, and though there 
were no laws to govern enlistments, public approval kept the 
number of warriors high. Moreover, each man felt a strong desire 
for personal glory, and believed that life was well lost if death 
brought renown. Each military expedition was composed of vol- 
unteers. The war captains aroused ardor in the men by singing 
war-songs, flinging taunts against the enemy, and doing the tradi- 
tional war-dance in which they symbolically stamped the enemy 
into the ground, uttered their terrible war-whoop, and tore off 
his scalp. To enlist, the warrior merely joined the dance. 


There was no baggage to encumber the Iroquois’ march; each 
warrior supplied his own arms, and his hunger he satisfied by a 
small amount of ground meal which, when mixed with water, 
swelled to a satisfying size. 


The wars of the Iroquois with the Cherokees in the South 
illustrate a common reason for war, and methods by which it 
was carried on. The quarrel originated over territorial hunting 
rights which each accused the other of violating, but the era of its 
beginning is so long ago as to be lost. There were, it seems, few 
great battles; personal energy and courage were responsible for 
most of the incursions made year after year by the Iroquois—the 
fewer warriors there were banded together, the greater their 
chances for concealment and success. 

Schoolcraft relates an anecdote of the Cherokee wars, told him 
by a Seneca, Tetoyoah (William Jones of Cattaraugus). It 
concerns Hiadeoni, a Seneca warrior of great skill, courage, and 
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swiftness of foot, who resolved to make a foray alone into the 
Cherokee country. 


Hiadeoni reached the confines of the Cherokee country in safety 
and alone. He waited for evening before he entered the precincts of a 
village. He found the people engaged in a dance. He watched his 
opportunity, and when one of the dancers went out from the ring 
into the bushes, he despatched him with his hatchet. In this way he 
killed two men that night, in the skirts of the woods, without exciting 
alarm, and took their scalps and retreated. It was late when he came 
to a lodge, standing remote from the rest, on his course homeward. 
Watching here, he saw a young man come out and killed him as he 
had done the others, and took his scalp. Looking into the lodge 
cautiously, he saw it empty, and ventured in with the hope of finding 
some tobacco and ammunition, to serve him on his way home. 

While thus busied in searching the lodge, he heard footsteps at 
the door, and immediately threw himself on the bed from which the 
young man had risen, and covered his face, feigning sleep. They 
proved to be the footsteps of his last victim’s mother. She, supposing 
him to be her son, whom she had a short time before left lying there, 
said, ““My son, I am going to such a place, and will not be back till 
morning.” He made a suitable response, and the old woman went out. 
Insensibly, he fell asleep, and knew nothing till morning, when the 
first thing he heard was the mother’s voice. She, careful for her son, 
was at the fireplace very early, pulling some roasted squashes out of 
the ashes, and after putting them out, and telling him, she left them 
for him to eat; she went away. He sprang up instantly and fled; but 
the early dawn had revealed his inroad, and he was hotly pursued. 
Light of foot, and having the start, he succeeded in reaching and con- 
cealing himself in a remote piece of the woods, where he laid till night, 
and then pursued his way toward the Genessee, which, in due time, 
he reached, bringing his three Cherokee scalps as trophies of his 
victory and prowess.° 


Treatment of prisoners also is illustrated in stories of the 
Cherokee wars. Le Fort, an Onondaga Chief, told Schoolcraft that 
they had had, some years before, a chief of pure Cherokee blood. 
He had been brought north a captive when he was a small child, 
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and adopted by the Iroquois. It was not until after he had risen 
to the rank of chief among them that he was told of his origin, 
and then he determined to find his own people again. But they 
had forgotten him, and he finally returned to the Senecas. Such 
an example of the absorption policy, We-hait-wa-tsha (flesh cut 
in pieces and scattered among the tribes), is proof also that the 
Iroquois system of government recognized and rewarded ability, 
whether or not native. 

Prisoners of the Iroquois were not always so well treated, 
however. Those not adopted were burned at the stake. This 
act was 


a purely popular effervescence of revenge for losses of friends in war, 
or some other acts done by the enemy. Such sacrifices appeased the 
popular cry—all classes, young and old, rejoiced in them. They were 
looked on alone as an evidence of their nation’s power; and by it the 
warriors also showed their regard for the relations of the bereaved 
[deceased?]. The widow of the warrior dried her tears. The children 
rejoiced—they hardly knew why—it was the triumph of the nation. 
And they were thus educated to regard the public burning of prisoners 
as a proper and glorious deed. Women, indeed, rejoiced in it appar- 
ently more than men. It seemed a solace for the loss of their progeny. 
. . - To the older females is attributed the most extravagant and 
repulsive acts of participation and rejoicing in these warlike rites." 


Information concerning Iroquois religion is slight in School- 
craft, but so different in interpretation as to be outstanding in 
interest. He believes that in ancient times these Indians recog- 
nized in the sun their supreme power, that once a year (probably 
at the beginning of the new lunar cycle) the priesthood supplied 
the people with sacred fire, symbol of the sun. Preliminary to the 
priestly visit, each lodge-fire was put out and ashes scattered about 
as a sign of desolation and want. The priest, visiting each lodge, 
struck a new fire, and by so doing brought new hope of life from 
the Great Spirit. The lodges were then swept clean, and a feast 
prepared.’” 
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Schoolcraft explains also the meaning of the Iroquois word 
“manito,” so often misunderstood by white readers as referring to 
the supreme deity. He tells us that its meaning was confined to a 
spiritual power, good or bad, which might exist in any man as 
easily as in a supernatural being. Not all manitoes were equal in 
power, and the good and the bad warred with each other for 
supremacy in a world created by the Great (and good) Spirit. 


Man might obtain a personal manito by observing certain 
religious practices, chief among which was fasting. To the youth, 
the customary seven-day fast, which was regarded as the most 
important event in life, was supposed to bring from the Great 
Spirit a manito to guide him during the rest of his existence. The 
hallucinations of the mind during the fast were taken for divine 
inspiration, and in subsequent years their effect remained strong. 
Every man felt secure to trust in his personal guardian and to lead 
his life as his early visions had commanded. Fasts in later life 
appear to have been for the purpose of renewing the powers and 
virtues gained from the original rite. In addition, a general fast 
by all the League was observed in the spring, prior to the custo- 
mary religious feasts of that season.’* 


Part of the “external system” of early Iroquois religion was 
the wearing of amulets—neck, ear, and head ornaments to ward 
off evil and to bring courage and strength to the owner. “Bones, 
shells, carved stones, gems, claws and hoofs of animals, feathers of 
carnivorous birds, and above all the skin of the serpent, were 
cherished with the utmost care.” 1 Such charms were buried with 
the wearer upon his death, perhaps to protect him on his journey 
to the Spirit World. 

Superstition, so marked in the religious life of the Iroquois, 
extended to a belief in witchcraft. Popular theory was that witches 
and wizards, who had power to turn into foxes or wolves, turkeys 
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or owls, stones or rotten logs to avoid capture, constituted a secret 
society which met at night to brew mischief and evil. 

Schoolcraft tells of a fairly modern instance which reveals the 
treatment given them if they were apprehended. It occurred in 
an Iroquois village near Jamesville, New York, and was told him 
by an Onondaga who had known the Indian concerned. One 
evening the man stepped out of his lodge and immediately sank 
into the earth, where he found himself in a large room sur- 
rounded by three hundred witches and wizards. Next morning he 
went to council, told them of his experience, and said he could 
identify many of the evil-doers. The council then accompanied 
him on a visit to all the lodges, where those whom he pointed out 
were marked for execution. The number of deaths resulting is not 
definitely known, but varies from reports of fifty to more than a 
hundred. 


Most revealing in any study of the Indians, Schoolcraft 
believes, is their oral tradition. The mass of legend which they 
have repeated for century upon century can not only inform us 
of their religious beliefs, parts of their history and development, 
but can also show us the character and personality of the tellers. 
Unfortunately, Schoolcraft’s work of this nature concerning the 
Iroquois is largely a condensation of legends he has heard, rather 
than complete translations of them; therefore we are able to get 
little more than a glimpse of this important side of Iroquois 
character. 

Most ancient among Iroquois traditions is that of the creation. 
They believe that there were originally two worlds—the upper 
inhabited by beings similar to humans, the lower by monsters and 
animals living in great waters, From this upper world a woman 
fell—or was pushed by a jealous rival. The animals, seeing her fall, 
made ready a place for her to land by bringing up earth from 
under the waters and piling it on the back of the turtle. The shell 
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of the turtle gradually expanded to form a continent, America, 
called by the Onondagas ‘“Aonao.” The woman, meanwhile, 
received on the turtle’s back gave birth to twin sons, Inigorio, 
or Good Mind, and Inigohotea, or Bad Mind, and_ then 
died. Inigorio set about to accomplish the will of the Holder of 
the Heavens, as he had been created to do. From his dead 
mother’s head he formed the sun, and from the rest of her body, 
the moon and stars. The light thus created drove all the monsters 
deep into the waters to hide themselves. Then he prepared the 
land for human habitation with lakes and rivers, and with plants, 
fish, and animals for food. From the earth he formed a man and 
woman, calling them Ongwe-honwe, or people surpassing all 
others, the first Iroquois. Meanwhile Inigohatea, jealous of his 
brother, made mountains, waterfalls, swamps, serpents, and other 
objects injurious to mankind or in mockery of them. He forced 
some of the land animals into the earth, where he imprisoned 
them. Finally Inigorio, who grew tired of trying to undo all the 
evil of his brother, challenged Inigohatea to combat. After two 
days’ fighting—Good Mind with deer’s horns and Bad Mind with 
flag roots—Good Mind won. His antagonist sank to a region of 
darkness and became the Evil Spirit of the regions of despair; 
Inigorio returned to Heaven. 

It is evident from such tradition that the Iroquois believed 
themselves a favored people, brought to life on this continent 
created for their use at the request of the supreme being. 

From the period of the creation to that immediately preced- 
ing the formation of the League there is a blank, says Schoolcraft, 
in the traditions of the Iroquois. Their history—perhaps 
largely that of migrations and feeble attempts at unification—has 
been lost. Then we hear of their being called out of the bowels 
of the earth where they had been imprisoned (perhaps by Ini- 
gohatea); their rescurer was Tarenyawago, or Holder of the 
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Heavens, and the place of deliverance they point to as near the 
falls of the Oswego River. 

In the years immediately following, they struggled against 
plague, famine, and great monsters which threatened them with 
extinction. Seneca tradition tells of a calamitous sickness and 
blighting of their cornfields at the time when they lived near 
Niagara Falls, Canada. Then their prophet dreamed that a great 
serpent lay underneath their village, his head in the graveyard 
where he was devouring dead bodies and breathing the pestilence 
into the village. The prophet also dreamed that a giant lay under- 
neath their cornfields, eating the corn. The village determined 
to move from such an unhealthful location, but the serpent fol- 
lowed, them up the Buffalo Creek. At this, the Great Spirit sent 
lightnings to destroy the monster who, in his anguish trying to 
escape, broke off the banks of the creek. It was this act which 
caused the sudden expanse which exists today three miles above 
the creek’s mouth. The Senecas, returning to their old village, 
found the corn giant, long and thin, hanging starved from the 
crotch of a high lodge-pole. 


Huge, flaming heads, which had no bodies but which flew 
through the air with great speed, also did mischief among the 
Iroquois. Then one evening, such a head beheld a woman in her 
lodge eating acorns which she pulled out of a roasting fire. 
Believing the woman to be eating live coals, the flying head left 
that village in consternation, and was never heard of again. 

The Stonish Giants were for a time the Iroquois’ most fearful 
enemy. They were an overwhelming wilderness tribe who had 
once been human, but had taken to cannibalism and thus had 
forgotten the laws of humanity. By rolling in gravel they tough- 
ened their bodies so that the arrows of the Iroquois only glanced 
off. At length, Tarenyawago, Holder of the Heavens, came to the 
aid of his people. Changing himself to one of these giants, he led 
them on an invasion, under pretense of finding the Iroquois. Near 
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Onondaga he encamped with them for the night, telling them 
the attack would come with the dawn. Then, while they were 
asleep, he climbed a neighboring height from which he crushed 
them with a mass of rock. 

One huge, death-dealing mosquito appeared in the Onondaga 
country, where it killed many warriors until the Holder of the 
Heavens caught and destroyed it. From the drops of blood lost 
by the dying monster originated all the present species of small 
mosquitoes. 

For the story of the formation of the present League of the 
Iroquois, Schoolcraft uses a narration made to him orally by a 
famous Onondaga Chief, Abraham Le Fort.'® 


Tarenyawago taught the Five Nations arts and knowledge. He had 
a canoe which would move without paddles. It was only necessary to 
will it, to compel it to go. With this he ascended the streams and 
lakes. He taught the people to raise corn and beans, removed obstruc- 
tions from their water courses, and made their fishing grounds clear. 
He helped them to get the mastery over the great monsters which 
overran the country, and thus prepared the forests for their hunters. 
His wisdom was as great as his power. The people listened to him 
with admiration, and followed his advice gladly. There was nothing 
in which he did not excel good hunters, brave warriors, and eloquent 
orators. 

He gave them wise instructions for observing the laws and maxims 
of the Great Spirit. Having done these things, he laid aside the high 
powers of his public mission, and resolved to set them an example of 
how they should live. 


For this purpose, he selected a beautiful spot on the southern 
shore of . . . Tioto [Cross Lake 1°]. Here he erected his lodge, planted 
his fields of corn, kept by him his magic canoe, and selected a wife. 
In relinquishing his former position as a subordinate power to the 
Great Spirit, he also dropped his name, and, according to his present 
situation, took that of Hiawatha, meaning a person of very great 
wisdom, which the people spontaneously bestowed upon him. 

He now lived in a degree of respect scarcely inferior to that which 
he before possessed. His words and counsels were implicitly obeyed. 
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Such persons as had been prominent in following his precepts, he 
favored, and they became eminent on the war-path and in the 
council-room. 

When Hiawatha assumed the duties of an individual, at Tioto, he 
carefully drew out from the water his beautiful talismanic canoe, 
which had served for horses and chariot, in his initial excursions 
through the Iroquois territories, and it was carefully secured on land, 
and never used except in his journey to attend the general councils. 
He had elected to become a member of the Onondaga tribe, and 
chose the residence of this people, in the shady recesses of their fruitful 
valley, as the central point of their government. . . . Some time later 
there arose a great alarm at the invasion of a ferocious band of 
warriors from the north of the Great Lakes. As they advanced, an 
indiscriminate slaughter was made of men, women, and children. . . 
Hiawatha advised . . . a general council of all the tribes that could 
be gathered together from the east to the west; and he appointed the 
meeting to take place on an eminence on the banks of Onondaga Lake. 


Accordingly all the chief men assembled at this spot. The occasion 
brought together vast multitudes of men, women, and children; for 
there was an expectation of some great deliverance. Three days had 
already elapsed, and there began to be a general anxiety lest Hiawatha 
should not arrived. Messengers were despatched . . . who found him 
in a pensive mood, to whom he communicated his strong presenti- 
ments that evil betided his attendance. These were over-ruled by the 
strong representations of the messengers, and he again put his wonder- 
ful vessel in its element, and set out for the council, taking his only 
daughter with him... . 

The great council, that was to avert the threatened danger, was 
quickly in sight, and sent up its shouts of welcome, as the venerated 
man approached. An ascent led up the banks of the lake to the place 
occupied by the council. As he walked up this, a loud sound was 
heard in the air above, as if caused by some rushing current of wind. 
Instantly the eyes of all were directed upward to the sky, where a 
spot of matter was discovered descending rapidly, and every instant 
enlarging in its size and velocity. Terror and alarm were the first 
impulses, for it appeared to be descending into their midst, and they 
scattered in confusion. 


Hiawatha . . . stood still, and caused his daughter to do the same; 
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deeming it cowardly to fly, and impossible if it were attempted, to 
divert the designs of the Great Spirit. The descending shape had now 
assumed a more definite aspect, and as it came down, revealed the 
shape of a gigantic white bird, with wide extended and pointed wings, 
which came down, swifter and swifter, with a mighty swoop, and 
crushed the girl to the earth. Not a muscle was moved on the face of 
Hiawatha. His daughter lay dead before him, but the great and 
mysterious white bird was also destroyed by the shock. Such had been 
the violence of the concussion that it had completely buried its beak 
and head in the ground. But the most wonderful sight was the carcase 
of the prostrated bird, which was covered with beautiful plumes of 
snow white shining feathers. Each warrior stepped up, and decorated 
himself with a plume. And it hence became a custom to assume this 
kind of feathers on the warpath. Succeeding generations substituted 
the plumes of the white heron, which led this bird to be greatly 
esteemed. 

But yet a greater wonder ensued. On removing the carcase of the 
bird, not a human trace could be discovered of the daughter. She 
had completely vanished. At this the father was greatly afflicted in 
spirits, and disconsolate. But he roused himself, as from a lethargy, 
and walked to the head of the council with a dignified air, covered 
with his simple robe of wolf-skins; taking his seat with the chief 
warriors and counsellors, and listening to the plans of the different 
speakers. One day was given to these discussions; on the next day he 
rose and said: 

My friends and brothers: you are members of many tribes, and 
have come from a great distance. We have met to promote the com- 
mon interest, and our mutual safety. How shall it be accomplished? 
To oppose these northern hordes in tribes singly, is impossible. By 
uniting in a common band of brotherhood, we may hope to succeed. 
Let this be done, and we shall drive the enemy from our land. Listen 
to me by tribes. 

You (the Mohawks), who are sitting under the shadow of the 
Great Tree, whose roots sink deep in the earth, and whose branches 
spread wide around, shall be the first nation, because you are warlike 
and mighty. 

You (the Oneidas) , who recline your bodies against the Everlasting 
Stone, that cannot be moved, shall be the second nation, because you 
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always give wise counsel. 

You (the Onondagas), who have your habitation at the foot of 
the Great Hills, and are overshadowed by their crags, shall be the 
third nation, because you are all greatly gifted in speech. 

You (the Senecas), whose dwelling is in the Dark-Forest, and 
whose home is everywhere, shall be the fourth nation, because of your 
superior cunning in hunting. 

And you (the Cayugas), the people who live in the Open Country, 
and possess much wisdom, shall be the fifth nation, because you 
understand better the art of raising corn and beans, and making 
houses. 


Unite, you five nations, and have one common interest, and no 
foe shall disturb and subdue you. You, the people who are as feeble 
bushes, and you, who are a fishing people, may place yourselves under 
our protection, and we will defend you. And you of the south and 
west may do the same, and we will protect you. We earnestly desire 
the alliance and friendship of you all. 


Brothers, if we unite in this great band, the Great Spirit will smile 
upon us, and we shall be free, prosperous, and happy. But if we 
remain as we are, we shall be subject to his frown. We shall be 
enslaved, ruined, perhaps annihilated. We may perish under the 
war-storm, and our names be no longer remembered by good men, nor 
be repeated in the dance and song. 

Brothers, these are the words of Hiawatha. I have said it. I am 
done. 


The next day the plan of union was again considered, and 
adopted by the council. Conceiving this to be the accomplishment of 
his mission to the Iroquois, the tutelar patron of this rising con- 
federacy addressed them in a speech elaborate with wise counsels, and 
then announced his withdrawal to the skies. At its conclusion, he 
went down to the shore and resumed his seat in his mystical vessel. 
Sweet music was heard in the air at the same moment, and as its 
cadence floated in the ears of the wondering multitude, it rose in the 
air, higher and higher, till it vanished from the sight, and disappeared 
in the celestial regions inhabited only by Owayneo [God] and his hosts. 


The date of the origin of the League is also veiled in tradition, 
and unfortunately the tradition varies. David Cusick, a Tuscarora 
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Chief who undertook to write an Iroquois history, set the date at 
about 1414, on the basis that the thirteenth Atotarko (hereditary 
leader of the great council) was said by his people to reign at 
Onondaga when the white man came to America; this is the 
earliest of the suggested dates and is called by Schoolcraft improb- 
able. A Seneca legend puts the confederation as four years before 
the coming of Hudson—or the year 1605. The Mohawks say it 
occurred “one age, or the length of a man’s life before the white 
people came into the country’; such a time, about 1539, is 
credited by Schoolcraft as most probable, and it concurs with the 
beliefs of many later anthropologists.17,1* 





6 Archives, vol. III, P. 195. 

7 Notes, 84. 

8 Notes, 83. 

9 This privilege is not mentioned by other writers. 

10 Notes, 150. 

11 Notes, 86. 

12 According to Schoolcraft, in this rite is reflected the sun-worship of the 
“Azteck” and certain tropical peoples; he suggests a common origin for the belief. 
He finds in pictography of the Iroquois a significant repetition of the symbol for 
the sun. 

13 Myth of Hiawatha, p. 25. 

14 Notes, 129. 

15 Archives, vol. III, p. 314. 

16 North of Skaneateles Lake, on the border of Cayuga and Onondaga Counties. 

17 Parker gives 1570, in History of the State of New York, vol. I, p. 69. 

18 All information in this Chapter is taken from Notes on the Iroquois unless 
otherwise noted. 

Editor’s note: This article is a revision of Chapter III in Mrs. Newton’s Master’s 
thesis (Cornell, 1944) on “Four Interpretations of New York State’s Indians.” The 
other three interpretations are those of Cadwallader Colden in the 18th century 
and, in the 19th century, John G. E. Heckewelder and Lewis Henry Morgan. 
Readers acquainted with the lore of our Iroquois will note that in his account 
of the League’s founding Schoolcraft, quoting from an Onondaga informant, gives 
all the credit to Hiawatha (Hyenwatha). Nowadays it is believed by many that the 
credit should be shared with Dekanawida, a Mohawk who was perhaps born a 
Huron. # 
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DIRECTORY OF NEW YORK 


DANCING MASTERS 


By MARGOT MAYO 


HE GROWTH of New York City can be traced through 

a study of the addresses of the dancing masters and the 

taverns and halls in which they taught and held their 
dances. The following directory is only the beginning of what 
may sometime become a complete file of American dancing 
masters from 1687 until about 1910. The dates in the listing 
represent the known periods in which the dancing masters were 
active in New York, but many of them may have begun teaching 
earlier or continued longer than indicated here. 


1687 
1732 (?) -1766 


1737 
1755-1762 
1757 


1752-1786 


1774 
1774 


Francis Stepney. 
John Trotta. In 1752 his address was the second door 


from the Battery on Pearl St.; in 1766, it was on Chaple, 
near the theatre. 


Henry Holt. Broad and Pearl Sts. 

Jacob Leonard. House near the City Hall. 

John Rivers. Dancing school at Mr. Ennis’ house, corner 
of Stone-street. 

William Charles Hulet (Hulett). In 1755 his address 
was the King’s Arms, Broad St., near Beaver. No infor- 
mation as to when he started to teach dancing. 

Peter Vianey. In 1768 he was at Mrs. Hayes’, opposite 
John Watt’s, near the Exchange. 

Mr. LeGry opened a dancing school at the Sign of the 
Roebuck in Horse and Cart St. (now part of William 
St.). 

William Birchell Tetley, corner of Beaver St. 
Nicholas Biferi, music and dancing master, arrived in 
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1777 
1786 
1786-1810 


1786 


1786-1795 


1790-1809 


1790-1791 


1792 


1798-1808 


1800 
1800-1806 


1803-1835 
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New York to open an academy for “teaching musick, 
dancing, Italian and French.” 

Mrs. Treville. At the London Coffee House, Broad and 
Pearl Sts. 

William Ulick. 29 John St. 

John Hamilton Hulett. 12 and 15 Little Queen St. and 
the same numbers on Cedar. Little Queen St. became 
Cedar St. in 1794. John was the son of William Hulet. 
John Griffith (s) taught in the City Assembly Room in 
the Broad Way. Author of the first dance book pub- 
lished in this country; A Collection of the newest and 
most fashionable country dances and cotillions. The 
Greater part by Mr. John Griffith, dancing-master, in 
Providence. Providence, 1788. 

Andrew Picken. 1 Smith St., and 2 and $ Lumber St. 
(Lumber, Lombard became Monroe St. in 1831). 
Pierre Landrin Duport came to America in 1790 and 
appeared professionally in several cities. He opened a 
dancing school in New York. He was a composer, danc- 
ing master, and author of United States Country Dances, 
New York, 1800, among other published works. 

M. and Mme. St. Aivre. Home at 49 Cortlandt and 
Corre’s Hotel. They were professional musicians and 
dancers. 

John Phillips came to New York from London; was a 
concert ‘cellist and dancing master. Important manager 
of public dances. 

James Mitchell. 278 Greenwich St. 332 Chatham. Other 
addresses on Duane, Provost, and Division Sts. Various 
occupations: musician, teacher, accountant, dancing 
master, if the same man. : 
Peter Gilbert. 52 Ann St. Fencing and dancing master. 
Lamiche Berault. 52 Reed St., and Charles St. In 1806 
his address was 48 Reed St. 

Charles Berault. 52 Reed, 48 Reed, and other addresses. 
He was the son of Lamiche. 








1807-1835 


1807-1814 


1809-1810 


1809-1811 


1811-1816 


1811-1825 


1811 
1812-1835 


1813-1835 


1818 
1819-1831 


1819-1822 
1820 

1822-1824 
1824 

1826-1828 
1826-1835 
1827-1835 


1827-1832 
1828 
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Peter Frances Gentil. 1 George St. and various addresses. 
1810-1835, located at 10514 Reed St. 

Ira Weldon. 63 Partition, 73 Division, 68 Anthony until 
1809, then various addresses until 1814. He was a music 
and dancing master. 

Lalliet. Had a dancing academy at 8 Fair St. (Fulton, 
now, from Broadway to the Hudson). 

L. Verbeque. 54 Maiden-Lane. 

John Yvonnet. 69 Chapel St. from 1813-1815, then 
moved to 13 Leonard St. in 1816. He sold tobacco from 
1811-1813. 

David Hulett. 15 and 17 Cedar, 60 Williams, 57 Forsyth. 
David was a son of W. C. Hulet. 

Augustus Verbecq. 54 Maiden-Lane. 

John Charreaud. 54 Maiden-Lane, Broadway corner of 
Cedar, 47 Murray, 75 Warren; from 1822-1835 he seems 
to have alternated between 20 and 24 White St., unless 
this was the same address. 

Thomas Whale. 56 Chapel, 22 Vanderwater, 1 Harrison, 
17 Jay, 268 Bleecker, 404 Grand (in 1835). 

Mrs. W. West. 6 Hestor St. 

Francis D. Mallett. 22 Reed St., 49 Lispenard, 85 Varick, 
19 Warren. 

Mrs. Bachelius. 74 Reed St. She taught drawing and 
dancing. 

Angelica Martin. 19 Warren St. Taught music and 
dancing. 

Peter Durua. 58 Chapel St. and 9 Barclay St. 

Labasse (Labarre?). Broadway corner of Reed. 

John Bossieux. Broadway corner of Reed, and Sixth St. 
corner of Sixth Ave. 

Edmund H. Conway. 22 Duane, 169 Mott, 404 and 406 
Broadway. 

Charles Wright. 55 Orange St. (formerly Cliff) and 
27 Clinton, 106 Allen, and 207 Houston. 

George M. Coulon. 169 Mott St., near the Masonic Hall. 
John Parker. 5 Division St., formerly Fulton between 
Broadway and West St. 
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1829-1831 


1829-1832 
1830 
1831 
1832-1835 


1833 
1835-1887 


1846 


1847 
1850 
1850 
1851-1857 


1851 


1851 
1857 


1858 
1860 
1863 
1866-1892 


1878 
1878-1879 
1878-1879 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879-1891 
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George Kelly. 436 Washington, Greenwich, and 76 Sulli- 
van. 

S. Achilles. 84 Walker St. 

Thompson Wood. 114 Wooster St. 

Eliza Trust. 93 Bowery. She lived in Brooklyn. 

George Degrandvil. Mason Hall, 17 Lispenard St., and 
379 Broome St. 

J. W. Trust. 218 Broadway. 

Allen Dodworth. 448 Broome, 806 Broadway, 204 Fifth 
Ave., and others. This academy was conducted by 
George Dodworth from 1885 until 1920 at 12 East 49 St. 
Edward Ferrero. Manhattan and Brooklyn. He was the 
author of The Art of Dancing, New York, 1859. 

P. Saraccoa and Mme. Angelina. 110 Grand St. 

Miss C. C. Williams. Apollo Rooms in Broadway. 
Lawrence DeGarmo Brookes. 

R. and E. H. Burnton. 600 Broadway, and 4 doors above 
Niblo’s. 

Mme. Desjardine Grabier. 54 Clinton Place (formerly 
Eighth St. from Broadway to Sixth Ave.). 

J. H. Searing. 56 Bond St. 

Thomas Hillgrove. 11 Spruce St. Authtor of A Complete 
Practical Guide to the Art of Dancing, New York, 1863. 
Prof. Bond. 600 Broadway. 

M. Frederick. 44 Franklin St. 

T. J. Dodworth and Frank Dodworth. 

W. DeGarmo Brookes. 361 Broome St. Also L. Brookes 
DeGarmo. In 1871 Wm. B. DeGarmo was teaching at 
82 Fifth Avenue, and in 1878 he was teaching at 578 
Fifth Avenue. 

R. B. Walker taught at his Private Academy. 

M. Hlasko. 1478 Broadway. 

J. H. Trenor. Broadway. 

Mr. Zeimer. Brooklyn. 

John Uris. 611 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

Robert Manual. Barrett House. Also 320 East 79 St. 
Judson Sause. 52 St. and Seventh Avenue. In 1891 he 
was teaching in Adelphi Hall, Broadway at 52 St. 
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1880-1886 George Wallace had a school on the site of the Plaza 
Hotel on Fifth Avenue and 59 St, He also taught, at 
some time, at 80-82 West 126 St. 

1881-1882 H. Fletcher Rivers, and C. H. Rivers. 175 State St., 


Brooklyn. 
1884 Mr. Cartier. 80 Fifth Avenue. 
1886 Professor Lawrence E. Dare. Opera House on 23 St. 


Ballet Master of German Opera at that Opera House. 
He was a teacher of Oscar Duryea. 

1886-1952 Oscar Duryea. Various addresses. Last address was the 
Hotel Des Artistes, 1 West 67 St., where his school is 
conducted by his wife, Mrs. Mildred Duryea, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothea Duryea Ohl. = 


FAMILY TALES FROM 
CHENANGO COUNTY 


By SHIRLEY COPELAND 


CERTAIN dealer in livestock, calves, pigs, etc., lived at 
Chenango Forks. One day while making a sale he placed 
the pig on the scale and, thinking that the farmer was 

not paying very close attention, he stepped on too. He then added 
his own weight to that of the pig and smilingly handed the bill 
to the farmer. The farmer received it all in good faith and loaded 
the pig into the wagon. He then turned to the dealer and said, 
“Now you get right in too, for I’ve paid for you.” The dealer had 
quite a time extricating himself from the deal. 

Mose Haines was a blacksmith, a resident of Chenango Forks, 
and a version of a tale about him has been printed in the Country 
Gentleman through the courtesy of my grandmother, Blendeana 
S. Copeland. It seems that a man came into the smithy one day 








|| 
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with the request that Mose weld his tailoring needle. Mose was a 
bit busy right then, so told him to leave it and he’d fix it up. 
Later Mose looked at the needle and then went across the street 
and bought an identical one. The tailor returned to claim his 
property. He paid Mose 5¢ for welding the needle. Of course the 
needle cost Mose only one penny in the first place, but the tailor 
was so pleased with the beautiful welding job which didn’t even 
show that he bragged about it for weeks. 

During my grandfather’s day there was a man in the neigh- 
borhood who, as a produce buyer, used to travel up and down the 
Chenango valley. Here he would collect butter, cheese, and eggs 
from the people, to sell in Albany. He usually paid his sellers in 
advance, but one time he claimed he would not be able to do so 
until his return. He ignored the George Copelands, and when 
asked by George for an explanation, he said that he didn’t wish 
to cheat him. He never came back from Albany, and nothing was 
ever heard from or about him, until he transferred his millions 
to his nephew when he died. This dealer had gone by his middle 
name during his absence, and while working for a wealthy woman, 
he had been named as her heir. His nephew was the only one who 
benefited from the produce buyer’s death. The people from 
whom he’d obtained produce were never paid. 

I’m not sure whether the next story would come under the 
classification of trickster or not, but it concerns a nasty little bit 
of getting even. 

Rass was a heavy drinker, and his wife was a well-educated 
school teacher. She tried to polish his colloquialisms a bit now 
and then, which was not appreciated by Rass; after a few drinks 
he would work himself into a thorough state of resentment. He 
thought she put on airs, and he in his turn decided to “take her 
down a peg.” On this particular occasion, she had just bought a 
brand-new buggy, with a top, fringe, and shiny paint. Rass went 
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to drive it home and, as was his usual custom, “had a few.” It 
began to rain on the way home, so he whipped up his lively team 
(Lady Lightfoot and Baymare) and took all the puddles with 
abandon, splashing mud to high heaven. On reaching home, with 
an extra whoop and a flourish he sailed into the barn, the door- 
way of which was so low as to remove the entire top of the fine 
new buggy. “There,” he muttered, “that will cure Harriet of her 
vanity.” 

Author’s note: John Copeland migrated from Scotland in 1774 with a character- 
recommendation from his minister for this “sober, blameless, industrious young 
man” who wished to “push his fortune among a free and virtuous people.” He 
served under Washington at Valley Forge, and at the close of the Revolution 
settled at Coeymans where he married a Scotch lass named Sarah Martin; they 
raised a family of twelve children. A son George moved to Chenango County where 
his descendants have lived since 1834. Elderly informants include Louise Copeland 
Harrington and Blendeana Copeland of Greene, and Morna Copeland Shaw of 


Chenango Forks; I have also heard stories from my father, Asher Copeland of 
Greene. # 


THE LOOMIS GANG AGAIN 


By BRUCE J. DEW 


Y FIRST interview to collect lore of Madison County 
in 1948 was with Miss Kathleen Schuyler, born in the 
year 1877 in Canastota, New York. She had worked off 
and on for some fifty or more years for my family as a cook. She 
had worked for my great-grandmother, and my grandmother, 
and still came to the house to help my mother now and then. The 
first question I asked was had she ever heard of the Loomis Gang, 
to which I received a very definite affirmative. This was the 
“primer,” and now all I had to do was to sit back and take notes 
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while Katie reminisced about the Loomis “boys.” Katie’s mother 
and father were personally acquainted with the Loomises. A 
friend of theirs happened to live next door to the Loomis farm, 
and from what I gather there was more than just a nodding 
acquaintance. Katie’s mother and father used to go to dances with 
the Loomis boys, and they were present when the stolen muffs 
were discovered on the legs of the Loomis girls. I was inclined 
to believe this tale as true because, although Katie did speak 
about the past, she was by no means senile. Also she had never 
read any of the books about the gang. The Loomis farm was near 
Sangerfield, and Katie’s mother, before she was married, worked 
for the sheriff of that locality. In her estimation Plum Loomis 
was the worst of the lot. 

There was one story which attributed to the Loomis boys the 
Robin Hood characteristics. One of the farm hands who was 
employed by all the different farmers in that area, whenever they 
needed a little extra work done, had been working for this one 
farmer for the price of a cow, which the farmer owned. After the 
hired hand had put in the number of days required to buy the 
cow, he took it home and eventually the cow “freshened” and, 
although rather poor to look at, turned into one of the best 
milkers in that area. Then the original owned claimed it and 
took it back. It seems that this farm hand also worked for the 
Loomis family, so they told him not to be surprised to see a cow 
tied to his fence one morning, which is exactly what happened, 
only it was a different colored cow. However, it gave the same 
amount of milk and appeared to be the same as the other cow 
except in color. The former owner came over, saying that he had 
lost his cow but that she was of a different color than the one in 
the farm hand’s barn. 

Katie talked along for a while on what handsome men the 
Loomis boys were and what good-looking women the girls made. 
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Then she swung off on a story her mother had told her about 
when she was working at the Loomis farm picking hops in the 
fields. A sudden shower appeared, and all the pickers ran into the 
Loomis woodshed out of the rain. The boards in the floor of the 
woodshed were apart about two inches, and looking through this 
crack she saw a whole milk pan full of watches and chains. Katie’s 
mother told her that the Loomis family had the reputation that 
“they would steal your eye teeth.” Her mother also claimed that 
when “they burned the Loomises out” they never found a cave 
which the Loomis boys kept well concealed and which was sup- 
posed to be full of such stolen goods as whips, harnesses, bolts of 
cloth, etc. Katie’s mother told her of seeing as many as 50 or 60 
men around the farm at one time. Everyone was afraid of them, 
and no one crossed the Loomises. 

At one time Katie’s father drove the stage from Canastota to 
Peterboro. Among the horses hooked to the stage was one chronic 
“kicker.” One day a man jumped into the road with a gun to 
hold up the stage. The horses were pulled to a halt; but as the 
masked man walked back to the stage, he chanced to pass close to 
this “‘kicker,” who lashed out in true fashion and knocked the 
would-be holdup man into a ditch, whereupon Mr. Schuyler 
whipped the horses up and ran all the way into Peterboro—thus 
saving the day. Whether or not the holdup man was one of the 
Loomis gang can only be conjectured upon. 





Editor’s note: For a careful study of the famous Gang based on records see 
George Walter’s The Loomis Gang (Prospect Books, 1953). For traditional tales 
about the “Lummises” see H. W. Thompson’s Body, Boots & Britches (Lippincott, 
1940) , pp. 81-100. Mr. Dew’s principal informant, Miss Schuyler of Canastota, died 
in the spring of 1954. # 





FOLKLORE IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


COLLECTIONS FROM THE OSWEGO STATE COLLEGE 


By SrupENTS OF MiLprRepD R. LARSON AND FRANCIS P. HULME 
1. FORT ONTARIO’S GHOST 


By Ethel Shepard 


For many years there has been a tradition of a ghost at Fort 
Ontario, located at Oswego, N. Y. Almost everyone to whom the 
subject is mentioned will say, “Oh yes, that’s George Fykes,* a 
Revolutionary War soldier buried in the post cemetery.” At one 
time children pointed to a hole back of his tombstone and said 
that was the way he got out of his grave; so Mr. Miles Donoghue 
says. 

Why did the soldier’s ghost roam? Most people know only that 
he wandered around the old fort and scared the sentries, especially 
around midnight. Miss Catherine Fawdry, whose father was an 
old army sergeant stationed at the fort for many years, remarked 
that the old cemetery where Fykes’ grave was first located should 
never have been moved. Can it be he’s looking for his old resting 
place? Perhaps he just returns to his favorite post for sentry duty, 
as a tale suggests. 

In the summer of 1929, a young National Guardsman was on 
sentry duty one cold, foggy night between the old fort and the 
post cemetery. As he walked along, hunched up in his coat, gun 
slung over his shoulder, a regular army sergeant was passing by. 
The sergeant stopped and remarked about the miserableness of 


* The name on the tombstone is Sykes, not Fykes. 
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the weather; he jokingly mentioned that it was the kind of night 
for George Fykes to come out. Upon inquiry, the young soldier 
learned that Fykes was a soldier (dead over one hundred years 
and buried in the military cemetery across the way) who was 
known to have appeared to sentries on duty, especially close to 
midnight. 

Later that night, or in the early morning, the sergeant heard 
a commotion outside his headquarters. Upon investigation he 
learned that a man was missing from his post—the young sentry 
with whom he’d visited earlier. After a search they found the 
young soldier. He declared he had run away because he turned 
around and saw the ghost of George Fykes, carrying a red light 
and walking his post behind him. 

The young soldier was court-martialed for leaving his post. At 
the trial he insisted that he had seen the ghost of Fort Ontario. 
Besides his bad fright, the soldier received a sentence of six 
months in the guardhouse; so Sergeant Clarence H. Kohr told me. 

Perhaps George Fykes isn’t the only ghost that roams about 
Fort Ontario. When the 369th Coast Artillery (Negro troops) 
came to the fort for training in 1940, the interest in the ghost 
story was renewed. According to an article in the local paper, the 
Oswego Palladium-Times (February 12, 1941), this explanation 
for a ghost’s appearance is given:— 

A ghost is said to have been seen for the first time by a sentry 
of the 23rd Infantry. This unit had just returned from a tour in 
the Philippines in 1905, and was a hardboiled outfit. 

It was winter and the snow was falling. A private was walking 
his post outside the sally port. As he turned, he came face to face 
with the ghost. He issued a challenge, ““Who goes there?” It was 
heard by a sergeant-major at nearby headquarters. Then the 
private realized that the figure before him, of military bearing, 
was dressed in an ancient uniform of white breeches and red coat. 
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No reply came to the challenge, but the figure appeared to gaze 
fixedly and imploringly at the sentry. 

Two more times the sentry challenged the apparition and 
was heard again by those nearby. Then the sentry, thinking that 
the figure was moving toward him, shouted, “Stop, or I'll shoot!” 

The sergeant-major and the corporal of the guard left head- 
quarters and ran toward the post just as the sentry fired one, then 
two shots. They found him alone. He excitedly told his story. The 
snow had stopped falling. A search was immediately started, but 
no footprints except the sentry’s were found. 

According to information given to me by Mr. Edgar Hobbie, 
the United States Army in its official records declared there was a 
ghost at Fort Ontario. One sentry, probably the one in the 
preceding story, was acquitted when court-martialed for firing at 
the ghost. Thus the tradition of a ghost at Fort Ontario was 
started. After that, the story goes, he appeared at least once to 
each new garrison at the fort. 

Why did he appear? From a description of his uniform given 
by the sentry who fired on him, it was decided that he was a 
member of a Scottish regiment stationed at old Fort Ontario 
around 1760. This outfit became tired of the wild turkey and 
goose, venison, bear, and trout obtained in this vicinity, and 
petitioned the British government for regular rations: salt pork, 
beef, and oatmeal. Since members of this Scottish outfit are 
buried in the post cemetery, the explanation is that one of these 
soldiers, never able to adjust himself to the North American diet, 
died and was buried here. It’s his ghost that appears to the sentries 
of every new garrison, in the hope that oatmeal will be part of 
their rations. 

Mr. Hobbie also informed me that when he published the 
first ghost story in our local paper, as I mentioned, with the 
arrival of the 369th regiment immediately 160 Negroes deserted. 
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Col. Hooper blamed the ghost story and asked Mr. Hobbie to 
make no further reference to it. Possibly to test the influence of 
the story on the soldier’s morale Mr. Hobbie asked an old Negro 
soldier, “Sergeant, do you believe there is any such thing as a 
ghost?” 

“No sir!” he said emphatically, “I never saw any ghost.” Then, 
rather dubiously, “But I know a man who saw one.” 
~~ Informants: Miles Donoghue (over eighty), Miss Catherine Fawdry, Sgt. Clar- 
ence Kohr (Retired), Harry Maloney, M/Sgt. M. G. Tittus—all of Oswego. Also 
Edgar Hobbie of Alexandria, Virginia, formerly of Oswego; his article in the Os- 


wego Palladium-Times was published on Feb. 12, 1941. Other articles may be 
found in the Oswego Palladium and the Oswego Times for Feb. and Sept., 1905. 


2. OSWEGO COUNTY EPITAPHS 
By Dave Perrett 


The collection of epitaphs has become so popular with folk- 
lorists that it is now difficult to find unusual inscriptions, but 
Oswego County has a few which may be unique. For example, 
in the Riverside Cemetery south of the city of Oswego, there is 
the grave of a little girl named Eliza Priscilla who died in 1858 
at the age of three: 


O! see see Ma! 

O! Pa I saw the angels, 
Pa Pa’s little birdy, 

Ma Ma’s little dear, 
Grandma’s little darling! 


A somewhat similar inscription on the grave of a young child 
is found in an old Scriba cemetery: 


Don’t cry, Pa, God will protect me! 


Still another Scriba stone reads: 
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My Mother, 

Catherine, wife of Asahel Hawley, died 
June 20, 1872; aged 83 years. The first 
member of the M. E. Church in Oswego, 
First Sabbath School superintendent and 
Class Leader, She was firm in principle, 
dignified in manner; a friend to the poor 
and a sincere Christian. Faithfully Mother 
in Heaven may we meet again, Amen! 


The Post Cemetery in Fort Ontario has the graves of many 
soldiers. There are several ancient tombstones of simple slate or 
light stone, with the inscription apparently scratched on. There 
are seven graves of unknown British soldiers who died in 1776- 
1783 in battles at the fort. Perhaps the most touching epitaph is 
for the wife of a soldier: 


Here lyeth the body of Elezh Blaen, 
Wife of John Higgie Who died, 
May 8, 1761 
Aged 24 years 


To return to the Riverside Cemetery, there you will find a 
stone in the shape of a little boy standing against a tree near a 
small lake or pond. The story told is that one day the boy, while 
visiting the cemetery with his parents, wandered too near the 
bank, fell into the pond, and was drowned. His parents buried 
him on the exact spot near the bank where he fell into the water. 


3. TWO TALES FROM THE BRONX 
By Diane Glick 
Located in the Bronx, on University Avenue and Reservoir 


Avenue, overlooking the “reserve reservoir,” is the site of a fort, 
now occupied by a large apartment building. This particular 
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fort, identified as Number Four, is commemorated with a plaque 
giving data concerning its history. The folklore attached to this 
historic landmark is the product of the generations of children 
who have played among the rocks and trees of this fort, and whose 
imagination may have invented this tale. They have magnified a 
simple phenomenon, footprints embedded in rock, into an inter- 
esting bit of lore. This particular tale was told to me by my sister 
Lois Susan Glick, aged twelve, who plays there once in a while; 
this tale was also told to me when I was a child; recently my sister 
refreshed my memory. 

As the story goes, George Washington is supposed to have 
been at Fort Number Four one rainy night. As he was housed in 
his emplacement, he thought he saw something move around 
outside. As he stood upon the slope looking over the land, to his 
surprise a boy of about six or seven years of age appeared and 
claimed he had traveled very far to become a soldier in Washing- 
ton’s army, and that he would be very disappointed if he could 
not be one. So George Washington took him to battle with him 
and the boy was very happy. And there, embedded in the rock on 
which Washington and the boy stood, are footprints. Those of 
Washington are large, and the smaller ones by their side belong 
to the little soldier. 


Located on Kingsbridge Terrace, between Kingsbridge Road 
and 197 Street in the Bronx, there is an old, castle-like house. 
Within its walled grounds are beautiful sunken gardens, and in 
the spring the castle, as the children in the neighborhood have 
called it for years, looks like something out of a fairy story. 

For years the tale of a very old lady supposedly living in the 
castle has made every child curious. As the tale goes, this old lady 
lives high in her castle and comes out only during the day when 
the children are playing in the streets. The neighborhood is 
crowded with apartments and private homes, and the sight of 
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beautiful gardens and a spacious play area is appealing. 

The old lady comes out of her castle and walks among the 
children and picks her favorite. Then she buys ice cream for 
them and invites the child to play in her garden. Of course, the 
child is eager for the sight of the gardens and the inner castle, 
because everyone knows what is inside but not everyone is 
fortunate enough to be allowed to see it. The child follows the 
woman into the castle and, as the story goes, is never seen again. 

To this very day when the children are playing in the streets 
on Kingsbridge Terrace, if a ball should happen to find its way 
over the stone wall into the garden, there is not one child who 
will volunteer to retrieve it. A generous reward must await him 
when he returns, if he is to go. 


4. LORE OF SHERBURNE, CHENANGO COUNTY 


By Leona Adams 


I first became interested in the founding and naming of 
Sherburne when I visited my mother’s lawyer, Mr. Edward 
O'Connor, a gentleman of her generation; he is loquacious, keen 
and witty, with a wealth of old documents, books, and maps 
pertaining to this village in which I lived as a child. 

The story of its founding is, in itself, picturesque and varies 
with each teller and telling. Sherburne, situated in the Chenango 
Valley, must have seemed a haven indeed to the group of people 
who came from Connecticut to settle this fertile valley. These 
people were a religious group and did their utmost to make of 
this town a place of culture and refinement. This much of the 
story is established by stone tablets I found in an old cemetery 
just outside the village limits, two of which seem particularly 
significant. The first few words of the first tablet I was unable to 
read; the rest follows: 
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- remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he lies in the dust. 

Here lies the body of 

NATHANIEL GRAY 
Born 17th. March 1756 Died 26th. June 1810 / Having previously 
explored this country / He, in the winter of 1798 whilst it yet / was a 
wilderness, took up his abode / and cultivated this field, a small / por- 
tion of which his remains still / occupy. Before his departure 
from / this life, he had satisfaction to see / the wilderness blossom 
like the rose. / He was a devout and a pious Christian / influenced by 
the divine precepts of / that Religion which he not only profes- 
sed / but practised. He acquitted himself of / his duties to his family 
and society / with truth and sincerity. / On the right lies the body of 
Bethiah / his widow, born February 26. 1758 / died 19th. August 
1811 / They were happily united in their views / of here and here- 
after, and cheerfully / marched hand in hand in humble / hopes of 
obtaining the reward / appointed for the elect—eternal bliss. / Blessed 
are the dead, who die in the Lord. 


The second: 


To 
JOHN GRAY ESQ. 
Born at Windham, Conn. 
A.D. 1739 
Deceased in this town, 
A.D. 1822 
Aged Nearly 83 Years 
And To 
Elizabeth Skeel, 
His Wife 
Born At New Milford, Conn. 
A.D. 1754 
Deceased in this Town, 
A.D. 1824 
Aged 79 Years. 
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This votive tablet is erected by their 

grandson John, A.D. 1856, in affectionate 

memory of their useful lives and most 

christian character. 

With their family and friends, they settled this town 
and founded here the best forms of 

New England culture. 





Si monumentum queris circumspice. 


These people from Connecticut settled in what is now the 
northern part of Sherburne. It has been said that in deciding 
upon a name for the new town these people chose a name from a 
hymn, called Sherburne, written about a town in England. That 
the hymn exists is certainly true, and that the story has some 
foundation is reasonable, for it is so written in a very old 
“History of Sherburne” published by Joel Hatch in 1862. 

However, I have been told by Mr. O’Connor that the town 
was really named for a family of Sherburnes who settled in the 
southern and western part of the town at a later date and who 
had been given a grant of land by the governor of New York. 
This grant was given to Col. Sherburne in payment for a service 
he performed for him. Some time after the Revolutionary war 
there was a dispute between New York and New Hampshire over 
some land in the Champlain-Lake George region. There was so 
much strife between the settlers that the governor sent to the area, 
with two hundred men, Col. Sherburne, who defeated the men 
of New Hampshire and settled New York’s right to the land. 
What more natural then that the town should be named for this 
hero and early settler? 

Many are the stories the older people will tell of Sherburne 
and its environs. Some are exciting, such as the stories of the 
“Lummis Gang,” who would “steal anything that wasn’t red 
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hot or nailed down,” but whose specialty was horse stealing. They 
tell of Plum “Lummis” who was “hung” four times, only to be 
cut down each time by his mother, after Plum had performed 
some sort of miracle of a physical nature to keep himself alive; 
and of ‘“‘Ma Lummis” who stood waiting, paste brush in hand, 
for the boys to come home with loot, which was then hidden in 
the wall and papered over before there would be time for detec- 
tion. There is some story of the gang kidnapping a girl, but it is 
always a little vague and I’ve never been able to pin anyone 
down on that one. You will always find some few who have a 
good word for the “Lummises’”: little deeds of kindness they 
performed or how they were good neighbors if you didn’t cross 
them or get too inquisitive. 

I like the story Mr. O’Connor told me, in this connection, 
about his uncle Ned, who came to this country from Ireland. 
Uncle Ned found employment on the Crandall farm. The 
nearest Catholic church was twelve miles away, and to reach it 
Uncle Ned had to pass the ‘“‘Lummis’” place. Many a Sunday one 
of the ‘““Lummises” would call to Uncle Ned, trudging along to 
church, and invite him to come in and “throw a saddle on one 
of the horses and ride it to church.” Mr. O’Connor added, “Of 
course, the horse may have been stolen the night before and the 
saddle borrowed, but Uncle Ned always had a good word for the 
Lummises.” 

I have been told stories of the old ways of making maple 
syrup, of how the farmers would go out with their bob-sleds into 
the woods to collect the sap. They would sit around in groups 
in the steaming sap-house, singing songs and swapping yarns 
while the sap boiled down to the right consistency. When the 
last batch was finished, it was traditional to have a “sugaring off,’ 
and each would sit down with his bowl of snow over which the 
hot syrup would be poured, and the sweet, waxy product could 
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be lifted out with the fingers and eaten. With this treat was pro- 
vided a large bowl of very sour homemade pickles to counteract, 
I suppose, the cloying sweetness. 

Some of the older inhabitants still remember and tell of the 
one murder which occured in Sherburne many years ago. They 
tell of Mr. McCann coming home one night, inebriated, to settle 
a feud with a neighbor down the road, whom he blamed for the 
continual loss of his chickens. As Hatch, the neighbor, stood at 
his window, Mr. McCann let go a shot which found its mark and 
killed Hatch. Feeling ran high, as it will in a small community, 
and McCann was convicted and hanged at Norwich, the county 


seat. It must have been the irony of fate that caused the Sells | 


Brothers Circus, which was in Norwich that day, to choose the 
particular hour of McCann’s hanging to march up the street, the 
caliope playing ““The Wearing of the Green.” The cigar that 
McCann was smoking as he went to the gallows, and the hang- 
man’s rope, with the noose tied, are still in the county jail. 

They tell of another hanging at which, while the condemned 
man stood with the noose about his neck, the well-meaning pastor 
preached a two-hour sermon. 


5. JOE GOKEY OF TUPPER LAKE 
By Theresa Trudell 


Though he has been dead almost a quarter of a century, the 
character about whom I am going to write is still alive in the 
minds of many of the old-timers who used to know him. His name 
is Joe Gokey, originally spelled Gauthier, which is of French 
Canadian ancestry; he made his influence, wit, and humor felt in 
the little village of Tupper Lake in the heart of the Adirondack 
Mountains. 
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Joe was born in lower Quebec in 1865, but left home at the 
age of ten to make his own way in the world. He learned the 
lumber business and at the age of 23 married Miss Vina Staves 
and came to Tupper Lake to work as yard foreman in a lumber 
mill. He wasn’t very popular with his men as he worked them 
very hard and expected a very full day’s work from them. How- 
ever, he was much more popular with the women; and when a 
lady stopped, he was happy to be her personal escort for a tour 
through the mill. 

Although he was completely without education and couldn't 
even sign his name, he was an intelligent and witty man. He 
showed an interest in politics and was keenly interested in the 
success of the Republican party. He was mayor of Tupper Lake 
for three terms and sheriff of Franklin County. He was named a 
State Delegate to the National Republican Convention and was 
one of three New York State delegates to have the privilege of 
telling Warren G. Harding that he would be nominated can- 
didate for the presidency. 

Joe was also a member of the Board of Education, and a story 
is told about him while he was a member. A young lady was being 
interviewed by him for a teaching position. When she handed him 
her credentials, he asked her to read them because he couldn't 
read; whereupon, she walked out and said that she wasn’t inter- 
ested in teaching in a community where even the board members 
couldn’t read. It is just as well that she didn’t know that he used 
to tell people signing documents to put an X under the crow, 
meaning the eagle. 

Though his lack of education may have been a detriment in 
some instances, Joe didn’t let it become an obstacle to him. At the 
time when a site was being decided upon for the U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital, Saranac Lake and Tupper Lake were both being con- 
sidered. It is said that Joe was the one largely responsible for the 
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decision being made in favor of Tupper Lake. 

Joe’s limited vocabulary was the subject of many a story told 
about him. Following are a few such stories: 

One night at band practice, a man suggested that they buy a 
chandelier. He turned to Joe and said, ‘“‘Don’t you think so, Joe?” 
Mr. Gokey replied, ‘““Why, that would be fine, but who have we 
got to play it?” 

One night it was requested at a meeting that they get a couple 





more cuspidors. Joe immediately made a motion that Napoleon | 


Posy and Truffly LaFave be appointed to act as cuspidors. 
A much talked-about bill was pending in Washington, and 


Joe heard his friends discussing it for a week or so. Finally he | 


said, ‘““Why don’t they pay that bill and get it over with?” 
Joe was telling some of his politician friends what a great 
place Tupper Lake was. One of his listeners asked, ““What’s the 


ee 


population of Tupper Lake, Mr. Gokey?” Joe replied, ‘Some | 


pine, some spruce, but mostly hemlock.” 


Joe was often asked to speak or act as Master of Ceremonies at | 


banquets and dinners. He invariably began his speeches with this 
well-known tale: 
I was in Malone the other day, and I ran into some friends. 


They asked me, “Joe, why are you so proud? Why do you walk | 
with your head so high?” So I told them, “If your vest were made 
out of the seat of your father’s pants, you’d keep your nose in the | 


air too.” 


Following are two more stories which will bring out Joe’s wit. | 


Probably similar examples of local pride are told about other 
Yorkers. 

After a visit to the Big City, someone asked Joe what he thought 
of New York. He replied, ‘Well it’s quite a town, but it will 
never amount to much—it’s too far from Tupper Lake.” 

There was at that time a Grasse River Railroad which was 
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about ten or twelve miles long and extended from Conifer to 
Cranberry Lake, two little towns in the Adirondacks. Referring 
to it one day, Joe said, “It’s not as long as the New York Central, 
but it’s just as wide.” 


6. PREDICTING THE WEATHER 
By M. Leubner of Marietta 


Weather ‘“‘superstitions” have always been and still are very 
important to our farm family. Some of these beliefs are not con- 
sidered superstitions by us as farmers, but are useful forecasts by 
which we plant and harvest our crops. 

The farm year seems to begin with the spring season when the 
major work begins. About May we observe the weather condi- 
tions of the first Sunday of the month. Whatever they are, the 
other three Sundays of that month will be as the first was. If it 
rained the first Sunday, then the rest of the month, without a 
doubt, will be quite rainy. We, as farmers, try then to make the 
best use of each sunny day. 

“Rain before seven, quit before eleven’’ seems also to be quite 
accurate, and we can generally count on the rest of the day 
being fair. 

Of course, the summer and the usual time for harvesting grain 
and curing hay, is one of the most important seasons to us. It is 
at this time of the year that we need to have some idea of the 
weather at least twenty-four to forty-eight hours in advance. 

When the leaves on the maple trees are turned up and the 
lighter colored side can be seen, rain is forecast within twenty-four 
hours. Sometimes when we are in doubt as to whether it will rain 
one particular day, and we are trying to decide whether a field of 
grass should be mowed, a glance at the grass in early morning 
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will quite accurately tell us. If there is a heavy dew, then chances 
are that there will be no rain; however, no dew on the grass in 
early morning is definitely a sign of rain. 

Whirlwinds in mid-summer seem to be excellent forecasters 
of weather, especially when they are seen in an open grain field 
where they can be closely observed. If a whirlwind is seen 
traveling up towards the sun, it is a sign of a storm. Away, of 
course, would designate fair weather. 

Birds too help in predicting weather. The sound of a mourning 
dove warns of rain also within a short time, usually twenty-four 
hours. Barn swallows swooping low to the ground for any con- 
siderable distance forecast stormy weather. Animals too are 
important toward making weather predictions. When dogs or cats 
are seen chewing on grass, this forecasts rain. 

One belief by which our family substantially abides is that if 
it should rain on Monday, then it is bound to rain three other 
days that same week. Even if it sprinkles only a little, it is con- 
sidered to have rained. This we have tried for quite a few years, 
and it seems to prove at least seventy-five per cent accurate, if not 
more. This belief can only be used once the weather has become 
settled, which is usually from the end of April until about the 
end of November. 

In July locusts begin to come from their long hiding places. 
The sound of locusts forecasts hot, dry weather for a few days. 

These are some of our “superstitions” (if you wish to call 
them that); we usually consider them nature’s way of forecasting 
weather, and we use them in farming here in central New York. 

It is interesting to note’ too that we have none which we can 
recall using or having used in the past during the winter season. 
The reason seems quite obvious; there is very little demand to 
know what the weather will be during the next twenty-four hours, 
since there are no crops to be harvested outside. # 
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SONGS: “THE FOGGY DEW” (IRISH) 


By NORMAN CAZDEN 


HE FOGGY DEW is one of the more haunting songs of 

the late George Edwards, collected at Camp Woodland 

in the Catskill Mountains. Neither the melody nor the 
text has any connection with The Foggy, Foggy Dew, a better 
known song about the bachelor who lives by himself and works at 
the weaver’s trade with his son. The Foggy Dew deals with a mist- 
maiden, a theme stemming from Irish legendry. The theme 
appears in such other traditional songs as The Mermaid, The 
Lakes of Col Flynn, Erin’s Green Shores, and The Maid on the 
Shore, all of which have also been obtained from the singing of 
George Edwards. 


Traditional songs do not concern themselves with sophisti- 
cated ghosts. The ethereal beings conjured up during armchair 
contemplation are not sufficiently robust to withstand the hand- 
ling of oral transmission. A semi-historical, popular myth is 
something else again, crystallizing an image that interprets 
poetically some real setting and existence of the past, however 
remote. The myth gains substance in exactly the measure by 
which it sums up in concrete form such a popular poetic image. 

Among the legend songs mentioned, the poetic image relates 
to a mermaid or mist-maiden. She is, in fact, the same character 
in all these songs, and she harks back to the most ancient records 
of Irish lore, and beyond that to the earliest forms of siren imagery. 
For the most part, the maiden dwells in or near the sea, and she 
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readily dissolves into it. But she can also fade away in the mist, 
or re-appear very solidly on shore. Like the sirens of all European 
sea-going cultures, she brings drowning to sailors who attend to 
her charms, and to all who venture too near. She takes part in 
Nature’s retribution as well, as hinted in The House Carpenter 


and in Betsy B. She melts away like a dream before the lover | 
straining to embrace her, but she is also solid enough to entrance | 


a ship’s crew and make off with the captain’s riches. 

Only in Erin’s Green Shores does our elusive maiden take on 
the shape of an individual. That is when she embodies the dream 
of national freedom, having enlisted in the struggle and having 
devoted her peculiar powers to the furthering of a popular cause, 
In this situation our fair maiden strays along the shore inspiring 
hope, building unity and serving as a courier, wrapped in a name 
and a garb that had become symbolic to her people. And in The 
Foggy Dew also, she wears her mantle of green. The mist-maiden 
is indeed no more real in the physical sense, and no less powerful, 
than the dreams of her people. 


Dr. Harold Thompson has kindly supplied the following 


information about the origins of The Foggy Dew: It appears “on 
pp. 38 and 39 of a collection by C. Milligan Fox called Songs of 
the Irish Harpers. This book was published by G. Schirmer and 
the Boston Music Company in 1910, apparently for the British 
house of Bailey and Ferguson. Mr. Fox says that the air was taken 
down from the singing of a Mr. M’Garvay of Dublin, and that 
the words were especially written for this publication by E. H. 
Milligan. The text of Edwards’ song resembles that of Mr. Milli- 
gan’s first and third stanzas but is not identical. The words are 
very like the rather elegant songs made to Irish folktunes in the 
18th and early 19th centuries, but Milligan undoubtedly could 
imitate that style. The tune seems to me perfectly authentic and 
what we should call modal. The Edwards melody has a B-flat in 
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one place, but so does Fox’s tune. I believe that the Irish scholars 
would not accept such a classification as Dorian mode, because 
they say they have their own modes.” (The present writer is 
wholly with the Irish scholars on this point.) 

To our knowledge, one other version of The Foggy Dew 
that has come to notice is a traditional text from Missouri, given 
without a melody by Vance Randolph on p. 397, vol. I of Ozark 
Folksongs. Though this 3-stanza “E” text clearly belongs to our 
song, Randolph does not distinguish it from four versions he 
gives previously of the song about the wintertime and summertime 
dallying of the bachelor. The lines of this “E” text are somewhat 
more literary and pretentious than those of George Edwards, par- 
ticularly in the second stanza, which Edwards omits, while the 
ending is no more definite, considered in terms of an ordinary 
love-song: 

Then sighed in my arms, and all ier charms 
Were hid in the foggy dew. 

George Edwards’ tune for The Foggy Dew is noted in George 
Petrie’s The Complete Collection of Irish Music as +790, under 
the title Poor Old Granna Weal. More distant relatives of the 
tune, bearing the title The Foggy Dew but without text, appear 
in the Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society, vol. 3, 1905, p. 33, 
and in the Journal of the Folk Song Society (London), vol. 3, 
1909, pp. 295-6, the latter English version from Hampshire being 
in a major key. Kidson and Shaw in Songs of Britain, 1913, have a 
tune of the same general cast with the name Old Irish Air, to be 
used for a song called The Emigrant. And in Carl Sandburg’s 
American Songbag the tune on pp. 390-1 for The Shantyman’s 
Life, reprinted in Carmer and Sirmay, Songs of the Rivers of 
America, is closely related to Edwards’ The Foggy Dew. 

Given this relatively meager background, we face as usual the 
unexplained process of oral transmission in pondering how 
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George Edwards came by his songs. His text is polished, divested 
of its connection with the sentimental versifications of the 19th- 
century Gaelic romantics, who distilled so many fine old popular 
motifs into stilted and thin-blooded archaisms. The excellent 
design of the melody and its close fitting of the atmosphere down 
to the delicate final line seem to rise from nowhere, like the mist- 
maiden herself, yet they bespeak a deep-lying current of tradi- 
tional song images that has barely been tapped. 


THE FOGGY DEW 


as sung by George Edwards * 


* Copyright 1948 by Camp Woodland, Inc. # 
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Over the hills I went one morn, 

A loveli maid I spied 

With her coal-black hair and her mantle so green, 
An image to proceive. 

Says I, “Dear girl, will you be my bride?” 

And she lifted her eyes of blue; 

She smiled and said, “My boy, I’m to wed, 

I’m to meet him in the foggy dew.” 


Over the hills I went one morn, 

A-singing I did go, 

Met this loveli maid with her coal-black hair, 

And she answered soft and low: 

Said she, “Young man, I'll be your bride, 

If I know that you'll be true.” 

Oh, in my arms, all her charms 

Were casted in the foggy dew. o 





Additional note: Since this article went to press, additional information has 
been found. Edward Bunting’s The Ancient Music of Ireland (Dublin, 1840), p. 
109, has no text, but the tune is given (as in Fox) with the comment that it is 
“very ancient, author and date unknown.” Capt. Francis O’Neill’s O’Neill’s Music 
of Ireland (Chicago, 1903), p. 33, gives two versions of the tune, the second the 
same as Bunting’s. Gem Selection of Songs of Ireland (Dublin, 19—?), pp. 36-37, 
gives the tune and text as in the Fox collection (tune as in Bunting) . 








RECIPES: NEW YORK PASTRY 


By JANET R. MacFARLANE 


WELL laden table was the mark of a good cook and 
housewife prior to the twentieth century. Travel 
accounts mention three or four kinds of meat, several 

kinds of dessert, and baked goods in great quantity. 

In the Lippitt Homestead at The Farmers’ Museum, Mrs. 
Phoebe Schaeffer has been trying out old recipes in the bake oven 
and Dutch oven. The following pastries have been selected and 
tested for you, and found to be very pleasant to the palate. 

A recipe for Oely Koeks has come to us from Dr. Harold W. 
Thompson, editor of this Quarterly. They are like round dough- 
nuts and just float down your gullet. 


OELY KOEKS (1740, Schenectady) 


334 lbs. flour 1 Ib. sugar Y% lb. butter & lard 
14 pints milk 6 eggs ] pint raised yeast 


Warm butter, sugar, milk together. Grate a nutmeg in flour, add eggs 
last. Place in warm place to rise. When light (double) make into 
small balls with hand, and in center of each place, chopped fine, 
raisen, citron and apple. Lay on well-floured board to rise again. Boil 
in hot lard each about five minutes. (The fat cannot be quite as hot 
as for other raised doughnuts because it tends to be doughy next to 
the moist center. Mrs. Schaeffer used 2 granulated yeast and 1 tea- 
spoon ground nutmeg. We thought them excellent. The amount of 
butter may cramp your budget but it’s worth every penny of it). 
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From Domestic Cookery, 1807, we have used this recipe for 
Gingerbread which is made like a cooky, and is quite tasty: 


GINGERBREAD 


Mix with two pounds of flour half a pound of treacle, three 
quarters of an ounce of carraways, one ounce of ginger finely sifted; 
and ten ounces of butter. Roll the paste into what form you please; 
and bake on tins. If you like sweetmeats, add orange candied; it may 
be added in small bits. 


The recipe below came from Mrs. John Vrooman, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Those beautiful carved cake boards with eagle or the 
name of a famous personage such as Washington or Lafayette are 
the moulds on which this stiff dough was spread. The design is 


visible on the cake which is a very handsome traditional party 
dish. 


DUTCH NEW YEARS CAKES 


7 lbs. flour (28 cups), 3 lbs. sugar (6 cups), 214 Ibs. fat (5 cups), 
1 pint cold water, 14 tsp. soda (dissolved in warm milk). Flour the 
mould well, roll thin, dust with colored sugars. (Mrs. Schaeffer used 
sugar and cinnamon which gave it a little more flavor.) 


From the Putnam Family Cook Book comes a very good cake 
with a name which is a bit political in flavor: 


REPUBLICAN CAKE 


1 Ib. flour, 34 lb. sugar, 14 lb. butter, 4 eggs, 1 teacup cream, | glass 
wine, 1 of brandy, spices to your taste. (For a cake without leavening, 
this is very good.) 


Everyone who tested the following sweet tidbits found them 
crunchy and good. Try cutting them in triangles. The recipe is 
from Domestic Cookery, 1807: 
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CRACKNUTS 


Mix eight ounces of flour, and eight ounces of sugar; melt four 
ounces of butter in two spoonfuls of raisin wine; then with four eggs 
beaten and strained, make into a paste; add caraways, roll out as 
thin as paper, cut with the top of a glass, wash with the white of an 
egg; and dust sugar over. 


The Yankees were good cooks, it seems, for The Virginia 
Housewife, or Methodical Cook, 1828, lists this Yankee Cake 
among its delicacies: 


DOUGHNUTS—A YANKEE CAKE 


Dry half a pound of good brown sugar—pound it and mix it with 
two pounds of flour, and sift it; add two spoonsful of yeast, and as 
much new milk as will make it like bread; when well risen, knead in 
half a pound of butter, make it in cakes the size of a half dollar, and 
fry them a light brown in boiling lard. 


If baking inspires you, try these. Start with your fingers as 
mixers, then use a spoon to stir in the liquids. This is from 
Domestic Cookery, By A Lady, 1807: 


TUNBRIDGE CAKES 


Rub six ounces of butter quite fine into a pound of flour, then mix 
six ounces of sugar, beat and strain two eggs, and make with the above 
into a paste. Roll it very thin, and cut with the top of a glass; prick 
them with a fork, and cover with carraways, or wash with the white 
of an egg, and dust a little white sugar over. (These compare favorably 
with Tavern Biscuits, pg. 136, Summer issue of N.Y. Folklore Quart- 
erly, and Cracknuts in this text; however Mrs. Schaeffer recommends 
sprinkling with a little cinnamon and sugar, sometimes carraway, and 
adding one-half more fat.) 


Four cake recipes of varying lightness were selected from The 
Virginia Housewife, 1828: 
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NAPLES BISCUIT 


Beat twelve eggs light, add to them one pound of flour, and one of 
powdered sugar; continue to beat all together ‘till perfectly light; 
bake it in long pans, four inches wide, with divisions, so that each 
cake, when done, will be four inches long, and one and a half wide. 


SODA CAKES 


Dissolve half a pound of sugar in a pint of milk; add a tea-spoonful 
of soda, pour it on two pounds of flour—melt half a pound of butter, 
knead all together ’till light—put it in shallow moulds, and bake it 
quickly in a brisk oven. (Many similar recipes added caraway and 
and currants.) 

VELVET CAKES 


Make a batter of one quart of flour, three eggs, a quart of milk 
and a gill of yeast; when well risen, stir in a large spoonful of melted 
butter, and bake them in muffin hoops. (As this is made with yeast, 
it is a little more like a bread than cake. It is delectable twisted and 
rolled in sugar and cinnamon.) 


BATTER BREAD 


Take six spoonsful of flour and three of corn meal, with a little 
salt; sift them and make a thin batter with four eggs, and a sufficient 
quantity of rich milk; bake it in little tin moulds in a quick oven. 
(This is best served warm, and can be served with apple sauce. It is a 
must, to try, for it is very unusual.) 


Pound cakes don’t vary much, but this one seems the best of 
those tried. It’s from Domestic Cookery, 1807, as are the four 
recipes that follow: 

A GOOD POUND CAKE 


Beat a pound of butter to a cream, and mix with it the whites and 
yelks of eight eggs beaten apart. Have ready warm by the fire, a pound 
of flour, and the same of sifted sugar, mix them and a few cloves, a 
little nutmeg and cinnamon in fine powder together; then by degrees 
work the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. When well beaten, 
add a glass of wine, and some carraways. It must be beaten a full hour. 
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Butter a pan, and bake it a full hour in a quick oven. The above 
proportions, leaving out four ounces of the butter, and the same of 
sugar, make a less luscious cake. (Mrs. Schaeffer says this is the best 
pound cake recipe she knows—most of them are coarser.) 


SPUNGE CAKE 


Weigh ten eggs, and their weight in very fine sugar, and that of 
six in flour; beat the yelks with the flour, and the whites alone to a 
very stiff froth; then by degrees mix the whites and the flour with the 
other ingredients, and beat them well half an hour. Bake in a quick 
oven an hour. (This sponge cake is preferred to any other tried at the 
Lippitt Homestead. When eggs are cheapest it’s a must.) 


We are always wondering what they cooked these delectable 
cakes in, and what form they took when done. This recipe speaks 
of “little tins”—probably the fluted cup-cake size we sometimes 
find: 

QUEEN CAKES 


Mix a pound of dried flour, the same of sifted sugar, and of washed 
clean currants. Wash a pound of butter in rosewater, beat it well, then 
mix it with eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten separately, and put 
in the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an hour; butter 
little tins, teacups or saucers, and bake the batter in, filling only half. 
Sift a little fine sugar over just as you put into the oven. (Mrs. 
Schaeffer added 14 teaspoon salt and used 1 teaspoon of rosewater.) 


LITTLE WHITE CAKES 


Dry half a pound of flour, rub into it a very little pounded sugar, 
one ounce of butter, one egg, a few carraways, and as much milk and 
water as to make a paste; roll it thin, and cut it with the top of a 
cannister or glass. Bake fifteen minutes on tin plates. (Similar to 
Cracknuts, Tunbridge Cakes and Tavern Biscuits. Mrs. Schaeffer used 
one-half more fat.) 


This one will take some time, for it must rise with yeast; how- 
ever, it’s worth every moment of time given. It’s from Domestic 
Cookery, 1807: 
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A VERY GOOD COMMON CAKE 


Rub eight ounces of butter into two pounds of dried flour, mix it 
with three spoonfuls of yeast that is not bitter, to a paste. Let it rise an 
hour and a half; then mix in the yelks and whites of six eggs beaten 
apart; one pound of sugar, some milk to make it a proper thickness 
(about a pint will be sufficient), a glass of sweet wine, the rind of a 
lemon, and a teaspoonful of ginger. Add either a pound and a half of 
currants, or some carraways, and beat well. (This has been made a 
number of times at the Lippitt Homestead and was liked by everyone 
who tried it.) 


Good gingerbread recipes are really scrumptious, as this one 
from The Virginia Housewife (1828) is. However, if you use this 
much ginger, it will burn your mouth out; a quarter of the 
amount given is plenty. 


SUGAR GINGER BREAD 


Take two pounds of the nicest brown sugar, dry and pound it—put 
it into three quarts of flour; add a large cup full of powdered ginger, 
and sift the mixture; wash the salt out of a pound of butter and cream 
it; have twelve eggs well beaten—work into the butter first, the mix- 
ture, then the froth from the eggs, until all are in, and it is quite 
light—add a glass of brandy; butter shallow moulds, pour it in, and 
bake in a quick oven. 


A tart or small pie was a frequent dessert. It could be made in 
a small tin or saucer, and was a tasty sweet to end the meal. 
Domestic Cookery, 1828, tells how to create a fresh raspberry 
dessert: 


RASPBERRY TART WITH CREAM 


Roll out some thin puff-paste, and lay it in a patty-pan of what 
size you choose; put in raspberries; strew over them fine sugar; cover 
with a thin lid, and then bake. Cut it open; and have ready the follow- 
ing mixture, warm; half a pint of cream, the yolks of two or three eggs 
well beaten, and a little sugar; and when this is added to the tart, 
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return it to the oven for five or six minutes. (Puff paste is rather 
tough, but you may like to try it. The recipe is given on page 139 of 
the Summer issue of N. Y. Folklore Quarterly.) 


Myria Schaeffer, born in 1849, inherited from her mother, 
who lived in the Schoharie Valley, a recipe for chocolate molasses 
cookies which is thought to be Palatine German or Dutch in 
origin. This cooky recipe and the Sour Cream Pie which follow 
have been used in the Schaeffer family for several generations. 


CHOCOLATE MOLASSES COOKIES 


1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 cup fat 1 teaspoon Baking Soda 

2 squares chocolate, melted 4 cup hot water 

2 eggs 3 cups flour, sifted (For drop cook- 

14 cup molasses ies—if you wish to roll, add more 
flour.) 


Bake in moderate oven. These are good when frosted with confec- 
tionery sugar icing flavored with peppermint, or they can be sprinkled 
with sugar before baking. 


SOUR CREAM PIE 


1 cup sour cream 1 tablespoon flour 
1 cup brown sugar 14 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 egg 4 teaspoon nutmeg 


Combine sugar, flour and spices and add beaten egg. Then add 
sour cream and beat until well mixed. Put in unbaked pie shell or puff 
and bake in a hot oven for about ten minutes, reduce heat to moder- 
ate and bake until filling is set. (At home, Mrs. Phoebe Schaeffer uses 
a 450 degree oven for ten minutes, then reduces to 350 degrees.) 


For those of you who would like to look for yourselves, a 
bibliography is given. All of these books are from The Farmers’ 
Museum Library of the New York State Historical Association. 
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Sally Dunlap’s notebook of recipes. (Origin unknown, probably New England) . 
1795. # 








PROVERBS: SAYINGS FROM 
WESTFIELD, CHAUTAUQUA CO. 


By MRS. JANE THOMPSON MEAD 


Y FATHER, Herbert F. Thompson, is an exuberant 

man with a vibrant voice who uses the English language 

o its full extent. His vocabulary is enormous and seems 
to me to include every known phrase and many that only he 
knows. 

One of his favorite expressions is “the whole ball of wax.” This 
is used to mean “including everything,” and may pertain to any 
situation, any time, any place, so it may be seen that it is a very 
handy little phrase to know. It might be interesting to check back 
through Mr. Thompson’s ancestors, to see whether beeswax was 
in any way a necessity to their trade and therefore brought about 
the saying. I was unable to make a thorough examination of the 
subject, but Father vows that his father also used this phrase, and 
that it is not a child of his own imagination. 

He also frequently says, “He doesn’t know enough to pour 
water out of a boot with the directions written on the heel.” This 
rather obviously means, “The man is stupid,” and is used to 
denote extreme disgust or contempt. 

When he is pleased with something, Father is apt to say, “He’ll 
think he has spit in his coffee,” which means, “He’ll think he’s 
gotten something extra special done for him.” 

The last printable expression of his which I am going to use 
is “good night shirt tail parade.” This used to please me 
immensely when I was a small child; it may be used to express 
surprise or disgust. 
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My grandfather, the late Hugh W. Thompson, also used many 
interesting expressions. I think the one that most appealed to me 
was, “Happy New Year! Give me a penny!” He explained this to 
me when I was very small. It was to be used only on the first_of 
January and was to be said to the first person one met on that day. 
This New Year’s penny supposedly brought one luck through the 
whole new year. (I might add that I was never content to say this 
to only one person, but used it on everyone I met all day long. It 
was much more profitable that way.) My grandfather originally. 
got this custom from his grandmother, Jane Currie Thompson, 
who came from Belfast, Ireland, as a young girl and brought the 
phrase with her. Since he would now be ninety-four, this par- 
ticular saying would appear to be quite old. 

Great-great-grandmother Jane also used to say, “There is 
enough underbrush in every family to burn out all the good 
wood.” 


My husband’s grandmother, Mrs. Frances Freling, who is 
about seventy-eight, came to this country from Germany when she 
was a little girl and told me that her mother always used to say; 
“Just the way you holler into the woods is the way it comes back 
to you.” I presume that this is in reality a folk-variation of the 
Golden Rule. At any rate, it is an old proverb in which Grandma 
Freling firmly believes. 

My mother’s grandfather Cooper, who came from Wales in the 
early eighteen-hundreds, was in the habit of saying, “No offense 
being meant, none should be took.” 

Mother’s mother, Jane Peglar, said, “Don’t you like it, don’t 
you eat it.” This is of Irish derivation;coming from Grandmother 
Peglar’s mother, and means that one should not do a thing 
and then complain about it. I had never heard the expression 
before, but Mother assured me that it was very familiar in her 
home, as was “bigger than bold,” which is similar in meaning to 
“his bark is worse than his bite.” & 








RECOMMENDATIONS OF RECENT 
BOOKS, ARTICLES & RECORDINGS 


By THE EDITORS 


THE FOLLOWING books include a few which will be of interest 
primarily to scholars. The others, for which prices are indicated, will 
make suitable gifts for the holidays. Those who make the recommenda- 
tions are Botkin (B), Jones (J), Thompson (Tn), Tyrrell (Ty), and 
Warner (W). 


1. Books 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins, The Erie Canal. 1953. Random House. 
$1.50. (Tn) 

' Andrews, Edward Deming, The People Called Shakers. 1953. Ox- 

ford University Press. $6. (J) 

Batcheler, C. Malcolm, Stories and Storytellers of Brazil. Vol. I, 
Folklore. 1953. La Habana: Impresores Ucar Garcia, s.a. (Tn) 

Botkin, B. A. and A. F. Harlow, A Treasury of Railroad Folklore. 
1953. Crown, $4. (Tn, Ty, W) 

Carson, Gerald, The Old Country Store. 1954. Oxford University 
Press. $5. (B, J) 

Coirbeault, Patrice, Formation de nos Chansons Folklorique. 1953. 
Editions du Scarabée. (Tn) 

Dawkins, R. M., Modern Greek Folktales. 1953. Oxford University 
Press. (Tn) 

Dean-Smith, Margaret, A Guide to English Folk Song Collections. 
1954. University Press of Liverpool, England. 15 shillings. (Tn) 

Desmond, Alice Curtis, Barnum Presents General Tom Thumb. 
1954. Macmillan. $3. (J) 

Edey, Marion, Early in the Morning. Childhood in the 1890s on 
the banks of the Hudson and in Greenwich Village. 1954. Harper. 
$3. (W 

ae. Miles Mark, Negro Slave Songs in the United States. 1953. 
Cornell University Press for the American Historical Association. 
$4. (B, Tn) 

Flanders, Helen Hartness and Marguerite Olney, with introd. by 
Robert Frost, Ballads Migrant in New England. 1953. Farrar, Straus 
and Young. $6, (Tn, Ty) 
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Forbes, Esther, Rainbow on the Road. 1954. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.75. A novel with folklore and folkways. (J) 

Ford, Alice, Edward Hicks: Painter of the Peaceable Kingdom. 
1952. Un. of Penn. Press. $8.50. (J) 
$3, a en William Lindsay, Monster Midway. 1953. Rinehart. 

Herskovitz, Melville, J., Franz Boas. 1953. Scribner’s. About one of 
America’s greatest folklorists. (Tn) 

Hogner, Herbs, From the Garden. 1953. Oxford University Press. 
$3.95. See review in NYFQ for Spring, 1954. (Tn) 

Ives, Burl, The Burl Ives Song Book, 1953. Ballantine Books. 50c 
edition (paper cover). With tunes. (Tn, Ty) 

Jackson, George P., Down-East Spirituals and Others. 2nd edition, 
1953. J. J. Augustin. (T n) 

Karpeles, Maud, and Arnold Baké, Manual for Folk Music Col- 
lectors. 1951. International Folk Music Council, 12 Clorane Gardens, 
London N.W. 8, England. 3/6 (50c). Paper cover. (Tn) 

Laurie, Joe Jr., Vaudeville. 1953. Holt. Includes some wo (Tn) 

Leifer, Fred, The Li’l Abner Square Dance Handbook. 1953. ‘Toby 
Press; 1583 East 98 St., Brooklyn 36 (National Dance Club of Amer- 
ica). 35c. (Tn) 

Reynolds, James, James Reynolds’ Ireland. 1953. Farrar, Straus 
and Young. Interesting legends, fine illustrations. (Tn) 

Rothmiiller, Aron Mark, The Music of the Jews; translated by 
H. C. Stevens. 1953. London: Vallantine, Mitchell & Co., Ltd. (Tn) 

Sachs, Curt, Rhythm and Tempo / A Study in Music History. 
1953. W. W. Norton. Chapter 15 on rag and jazz. (Tn) 

Schwartz, Paul (ed. and pub.), Folk Dance Guide, for 1953 and 
1954. Box 342, Cooper Station, New York 3. 50c each. (Tn) 

Seeger, Ruth Crawford, American Folk Songs for Christmas. 1953. 
Doubleday. $3. (Tn) 

Sterling, Mrs. Dorothy, Freedom Train / The Story of Harriet 
Tubman. 1954. Doubleday. $2.50. For younger readers; about a Negro 
heroine of York State. (Tn) 

Stewart, George R., American Ways of Life. 1954. Doubleday. 
$3.95. (B) 

Toor, Frances, Festivals and Folkways of Italy. 1953. Crown. By 
the author of A Treasury of Mexican Folkways. Part I, on Sicily, is 
excellent. (Tn) 

Wallis, Charles L., Stories on Stone. American epitaphs, including 
‘Tn, wy New York State. 1954. Oxford University Press. $5. 


* Whipp ple, A. B. C., Yankee Whalers in the South Seas. 1954. 
Doubleday. $3.95. (W) 
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White, E. A., edited by Margaret Dean-Smith, An Index of English 
Songs contributed to The Journal of the Folk Song Society (1899- 
1931) and its continuation, The Journal of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society, to 1950. 1951. London: The English Folk Dance & 
‘Song Society, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 1. Paper 
cover. 10/6. (Tn) 

‘’ White, William Chapman, Adirondack Country. (American Folk- 
ways Series.) 1954. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $4.50. Not much folklore, 
but ‘very entertaining and informing. (Tn, W) 


2. Articles 


From the immense number of articles published during recent 
months, the Editor selects a few which may be of interest to our 
readers. 


Bayard, S. P., “Two Representative —Tune Families of British 
Tradition,” in Midwest Folklore; Vol. IV, No. 1, 13-33. (Spring 1954) 
Botkin, B. A., “Applied Folklore: Creating Understanding 
through Folklore,” in Southern Folklore Quarterly; XVII, 3, 199-206. 
ae 1953) 
ronsofi, Bertrand H., “The Morphology of the Ballad-Tunes,” 
in Journal of American Folklore; 67, 263, 1-13, (January-March, 1954) 
The Courier Magazine (Deposit, N. Y.). Articles include Marilyn 
M. Jackson, “Oh Roxy, Don’t,” about a Herkimer County murder of 
1884; issue for June, 1954, pp. 9-H, 28-29. Also two articles by George 
Town on “Oliver Curtis Perry,” the famous bandit of the 1890s; issue 
for January, 1954 (27-29, 47-48), and issue for February, 1954 (27- 
28, 40). 
Journal of the International’ Folk-Music Council, Vol. V, 1954. 
Auspices of UNESCO. Short articles from several countries, gathered 
in a single, paperbound booklet. | 


New York History (a Quarterly). Each issue. contains a list of 
“Articles of Interest to Yorkers,” compiled by James Taylor Dunn. 
Indispensable if your interests combine history and folklore. Mr. Dunn 
will send free to members of our; Society, an, offprint: Checklist of 
Current York State History Magazines (1954)... 

North Country Life (Ogdensburg, N. Y.). Article reprinted from 
Syracuse Post-Standard on “Weird Beliefs of Early' Days in the North”; 
Spring issue, 1953; 47-8, 55. Also W. H. Burger, “Tom Peacock, 
Adirondack Guide,” with material about John Brown; Winter issue, 
1953; 23-26. 
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Ring, Constance V., with S. P. Bayard and T. R. Coffin, “Mid- 
Hudson Song and Verse,” in Journal of American Folklore, 66, 259, 
pp. 43-68 (January-March, 1953). Abridgement of material gathered 
mostly 1920-1930 by a Vassar class of Prof. Martha W. Beckwith. Tunes 
included. A few Dutch songs. 

Walker, Warren S., “Proverbs in the Novels of James Fenimore 
Cooper,” in Midwest Folklore, III, 2, 99-107. (Summer issue, 1953.) 
Another article by Dr. Walker on Cooper’s use of folklore is to appear 
soon in an issue of New York History to be devoted to pieces about 
Cooper. 

Witthoft, John, The American Indian as Hunter. 1953. Reprints 
in Am. Anthropology, Penn. Hist. & Museum Commission, No. 6. 
(Tn) 

3. Recordings 


Here is a selection made by our specialist, Dr. Tyrrell. 


Ballads of the American Revolution, Wallace House. Folkways, 
1953, FP-5001. $10.00 

Eight Traditional British-American Ballads (From Flanders Bal- 
lad Collection) , New England Folk Song Series, No. 1. L.P. Middle- 
bury College, 1954. $10.00. 

Folk and Traditional Music of Turkey. Folkways, 1953, P-404. 
$6.45. 

Follow the Sunset, Charity Bailey and Robert Emmett. Folkways, 
1953, FP-706. $4.75. 

Germaine Montero Sings Folk Songs of Spain. Vanguard, 1953, 
VR-70-01. $4.00. 

Lead Belly’s Last Sessions, Vols. I and II. Folkways, 1953, FP-241 
and 242. $12.90 each volume. 

New York 19, edited by Tony Schwartz. Folkways, 1953, FP-58. 
$6.45. 

Ozark Mountain Folk Songs, Ellen Stekert. Stinson, 1954, SLP-49. 
$3.00. Sung by young Assistant in Folklore at Cornell University. 

Songs and Ballads of America’s Wars, Frank Warner. Elektra, 1954, 
EKL-13. $4.45. 13 songs, from French and Indian to Civil War. 

Songs and Dances of Norway. Folkways, 1954, P-1008. $6.45. 

Traditional Songs of the Qld West, Bill Bender. Stinson, 1954, 
SLP-37. $3.00. 

The Wee Red Man and The Twelve Magic Windows, Josephine 
Gardner. Tenney, 1953, TG-1. $4.00. 


Just in case you didn’t get Frank Warner’s other LP, of 1953, let 
us remind you of his American Folk Songs and Ballads, with inter- 
esting notes by Mrs. Warner, who furnishes equally admirable notes 
for the 1954 issue listed above. (This is another Elektra recording.) 
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Frank Warner recommends an album of Medieval Christmas 
Carols (Esoteric, LP, $5.95). Mr. Warner and the Editor are enthus- 
iastic about Mrs. Ruth Rubin’s most recent LP album of Jewish 
Folk Songs, vol. III (Oriole) . 

The new Cornell Recording Society starts off with a 10-inch LP, 
two sides, sung by my Assistant of 1953-54. This issue, Ballads by Dan 
Isaacson ($3.75), includes two Child ballads, three Negro blues, and 
some unusual songs that students have kept Dan singing—he just 
graduated as an engineer. He has a much better voice than most “folk- 
singers,” or any other engineer whom I have known. 


4. For Banjoists, a Postscript 


Speaking of college and university students—it is remarkable how 
many of them now play the banjo. Most of them who manage to get a 
five-string banjo to play have picked up an old instrument in some 
agg I always recommend to them Pete Seeger’s book of instruc- 
tions, which was first issued in 1948. Pete has now had printed what 
he calls a second edition, entitled “How to Play the 5-string Banjo. In 
New York City you can buy a copy at the Village String Shop, 184 
Bleecker Street; or you can send $1.75 to Mr. Peter Seeger, Box 452, 
Beacon, N. Y. To assist beginners and to delight the general public 
there is a Seeger LP recording by Ethnic Folkways Recordings (117 
West 46 Street, New York; $4.75); this is intended especially for use 
with the instruction-book. If the banjo is the real American instru- 
ment, as I suppose it is, the book should certainly be in every library 
which pretends to have a music division. There are pen-and-ink draw- 
ings and other illustrations. # 
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UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


POINT OF VIEW. With this issue I go into my fifth year of up-and- 
down-and-around-stating, having been at it now since the Spring, 
1950, QUARTERLY. And this midsummer moment is as good a time 
as any to try to explain, to myself as well as to others, what I and my 
end of the department are about. I take my text from an old article 
by Philip D. Jordan which I came across for the first time while 
browsing last month (June) in the stacks of the Library of Congress 
(and I know no better place to browse unless it be the second-hand 
bookstores on Fourth Avenue, which are more scattering and more 
expensive). In “Toward a New Folklore,” in Minnesota History for 
December, 1946. Dr. Jordan urged folklorists to investigate the new 
fields for folklore study opened up by historical and social develop- 
ments. For example, he lists folk ideologies as expressed in slogans and 
fetishes like Manifest Destiny and the get-rich-quick thesis, labor, 
immigration, cities, organized sport, apartment houses, taverns, penny 
arcades, unwritten songs of sororities and fraternities, the five-and-ten, 
the crossword puzzle, and the quizz program. The list could be 
extended indefinitely, but I have no intention of adding to it here. 
All I want to do is applaud Dr. Jordan and others who share the 
belief that “Survivals are folklore, but folklore need not be all sur- 
vivals.” These words of Joseph Jacobs headed the introduction to my 
Folk-Say: 1930, in which a number of folklorists made explicit, by 
precept and example, both the nostalgic and the contemporary schools 
of folklore study. In my first (1929) Folk-Say I had myself been 
nostalgic, and now I was feeling my way toward the contemporary 
view, which came to a head in the last (1932) Folk-Say. In Folk-Say 
1929 I laid the regional cornerstone of my philosophy in the state- 
ment that “Oral tradition is necessarily regional in that there is not 
one folk but many folk groups—as many as there are regional cultures 
or racial or occupational groups within a region.” Of late I have come 
to feel that since the strength of the regions lay in the past—their 
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past—the regional approach is somewhat anachronistic, and to the 
regional or space view I have added the era or time view. For this 
view the city—the subject of my next book—provides the ideal point 
of departure and focus, since the city is both a region and an era. No 
study of city folklore can divorce the present from the past of cities 
any more than it can separate the metropolis from its hinterland. But 
since cities are the main centers, if not sources, of change, they are a 
vantage point and laboratory for the study of change in folklore and 
the folklore of change. 

I think the real moment of transition from my regional to my 
contemporary interests was marked by the paper which I read at the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at Buffalo, November, 1937, published in the February, 
1938, college edition of The English Journal under the title, “The 
Folk and the Individual: Their Creative Reciprocity.” In this paper 
I was concerned with two problems: “First, what are the values that 
may properly be spoken of as folk values in modern life, and second, 
how can these values be realized and utilized by the writer?” Con- 
sidering for the moment only the first of these problems, which is the 
one that concerns us here, I proceeded to distinguish four kinds of folk 
material; including survivals from the past and folklore in the making. 
(The two other kinds, “folk productions proper, such as work, play, 
and dance songs, which express, accompany, and direct rhythmic and 
co-operative activity” and are comparable to ritual, and “sunken 
culture, which is folk only by possession and usage, not in source, 
having been transmitted from a higher to a lower social level,” need 
not concern us here either.) 

It is “folklore in the making” that forms the heart, if not the bulk, 
of contemporary urban folklore. This includes (1) “contemporary 
folk expressions, arising out of present-day events and forces, such as 
Southern mill-workers’ and coal-miners’ songs” and (2) “popular pro- 
ductions of the present, such as popular songs and sayings—slang, 
slogans, mottoes, and comparisons—on their way to becoming folk- 
lore of the future.” 

For me the real difference between the survival and contemporary 
folklore lies in the fact that the former “has little relation to imme- 
diate social structure, except as it functions in the cultural pattern; 
whereas folklore of the present, the product of social change and 
cultural conflict and adaptation, throws valuable light on actual 
social conditions and problems realistically portrayed.” 

Lest I be accused of viewing contemporary folklore as breaking 
with the past, let me point out that the two elements which enter into 
all folk expression are tradition (the conservative factor) and inven- 
tion (the creative or progressive factor). And if invention is more 
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prominent than tradition in contemporary urban folk expression, 
that is because change (including change for change’s sake) is the law 
in modern urban culture. But in folklore, as in technology, no inven- 
tion is completely new. Rather it is the product of a series of cultural 
developments in which the past is linked to the present; and one of 
the most fascinating aspects of contemporary folklore is this pouring 
of new wine into old bottles. Nor do the old traditions really die; 
they are continually being renewed and transformed—old wine in new 
bottles. For folklore, like life, must go on, though good stories and 
songs, like good men, die. “For every form of folk fantasy that dies,” 
as I wrote in “The Folkness of the Folk” (English Journal, College 
Edition, June, 1937), “a new one is being created, as culture in decay 
is balanced by folklore in the making.” 

Again, quoting Joseph Jacobs—and his is the point of view of this 
corner, in case any one is still listening—‘Survivals are folklore, but 
folklore need not be all survivals. We ought to learn valuable hints 
as to the spread of folklore by studying the Folk of today. The music 
hall, from this point of view, will have its charm for the folklorist, 
who will there find the Volkslieder of today. The spread of popular 
sayings, even the rise of new words, provided they be folk words, 
should be regarded as part of the study of folklore.” (Folk-Lore, June, 
1893, p. 237.) 

It was in this same article, in the sentences just preceding these, 
that Jacobs proclaimed another basic tenet of the contemporary study 
of folklore: “ ... we shall have to break down the rather hard and 
fast line we draw between folklore and literature. While a story passes 
per ora virum we call it folklore; the moment it gets written down we 
call it literature and it ceases to have interest for us qua folklorists. 
I cannot recognize any such hard and fast distinction. . . . For, after 
all, we are the Folk as well as the Rustic, though their lore may be 
other than ours as ours will be different from that of those that follow 
us. And finally, recognizing this initiative among the Folk and break- 
ing down the distinction between the Folk of the past and of the 
present, we shall be able to study the lore of the present with happy 
results, I am sure, for our study of the lore of the past.” 


CULTURAL SYMBOLISM AND THE AUTOMOBILE. For me 
one of the most rewarding studies of the contemporary folk (and 
Jacobs insists that “in our study of folklore we should pay attention 
not only to the lore but also to the Folk”) is the study that concerns 
itself with the hidden meanings or symbolism of our folkways. In 
his urban and urbane commentary on the folkways and mores of our 
professional, intellectual, urban middle and upper-middle class world, 
in a book called Company Manners (Bobbs-Merrill, 1954), Louis 
Krohenberger tucks a penetrating observation into a footnote on page 
151. 
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There is a kind of cultural symbolism in many small acts of American living— 
for example, in the way two married couples dispose themselves when driving in 
one car. If they are working-class, the wives—one in the front, one in the back—sit 
next to their husbands; there is a sort of My Woman or avoidance of sexual 
temptation involved. If the couples are middle-class, the men generally sit in front 
and the women in back—a matter of common interests and conversational ease. 
(I've seen a car arrive to pick up the second couple, with the wife already sitting 
in the back seat.) It is only at an upper-class or rather worldly level that each 
husband sits next to the other man’s wife. 


Another instance of the cultural symbolism of automobile behavior 
has come to my attention in watching young wives meet their commut- 
ing husbands at the Harmon station. The husband will generally take 
the wheel as he gets into the car, with the child (if one) between him 
and his wife on the front seat. If there are two children, the mother 
gets into the back seat. The symbolism here is that the absentee 
father (all commuters are absentee fathers) slips into his role of 
father-for-the-evening even as he takes his place at the wheel beside 
his child or children. Washing the supper dishes is a related ritual. 
On week-ends, “playing father” has more serious consequences when 
the husband takes over 100 per cent, doing the marketing and taking 
care of the children, while the wife has a day off. 

How is your cultural symbolism today? 

B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


MARJORIE LOOMIS seems to have accumulated in a shorter period 
more American folklore than any other collector of the present. Her 
journeys, while on a Ford Foundation Fellowship during the past 
school year, took her into all areas of the country. Some of her 
research retraced the steps of other collectors, but Miss Loomis not 
only acquired new versions of existing folk items, she also enlarged 
the store of materials from several spots barely touched in earlier 
research. Her 32 tapes, on file at the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation, will eventually be copied for the Archive of American Folk 
Song of the Library of Congress. This Brooklyn-born, Long Island- 
resident, Ithaca College-graduate, and Cooperstown-music teacher is 
devoted to the goal of making American folk song and music an essen- 
tial part of classroom teaching and community life. 


WALTER P. LEWISOHN, a motion-picture producer of consider- 
able experience and success, is becoming a specialist in 16mm treat- 
ments of the folk process. Lewisohn’s films have already been widely 
and enthusiastically received for their superb handling of the sights 
and sounds of folklore. Mystic Figureheads combines traditional art 
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of the woodcarver and other crafts of the sea with lively and appro- 
sagas refrains from sea chanteys; Oscar Brand narrates and sings in 

is usual appealing style. The Serpent God captures the brilliant 
color and exciting rhythms of a voudoun ceremony in Haiti. The 
Third Eye portrays the vibrant gestures of Hindu dance rituals. Other 
releases by Lewisohn’s firm, Cinavision, Inc. (Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y.), explore the songs, dances, and art forms of the American 
Indians as well as a great variety of examples of our folk heritage. 
One of the most eagerly awaited productions is Lewisohn’s pictorial 
survey of the Fenimore House Art Gallery, with a background of folk 
music supplied by Frank Warner. 


AMERICAN FOLKSAY, the accumulation of ballads, songs, and 
dances featured on the Stinson label (27 Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3), has 
now extended to its fifth and sixth volumes (SLP-12 and SLP-13). 
Cisco Houston, Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger, Sonny Terry, and Lead 
Belly carry the weight of the selections; while Frank Warner, Tom 
Glazer, Hally Wood and other performers take on an occasional num- 
ber. In these releases, the latter group contributes the really memor- 
able pieces. In Volume 5, Hally Wood’s “Come All You Fair and 
Tender Ladies” and “Johnson Boys” and Frank Warner’s North 
Carolina version of “Old Smokey” rank with top-drawer folk per- 
formances; these are matched in Volume 6 by Ernie Lieberman’s 
unusual “Foggy Dew” and also by Lead Belly’s “Corn Bread Rough,” 
which, unfortunately, is a poor reproduction. 

Southern Mountain Hoedowns (Stinson SLP-54) also receive lively 
and vigorous performances by an ensemble of Houston, Guthrie, 
Terry, et al. Here are eight well-known dance selections played on 
guitar, banjo, harmonica, and fiddle. The toe-tapping arrangements, 
and vocals, have a distinctive quality that is midway between tradi- 
tional styles and hillbilly perversions. 


WOODY GUTHRIE AND CISCO HOUSTON have come up with 
three Stinson disks of solos and duets. Cowboy Songs (SLP-32) 
recreates musically some of the hardship and excitement of life on 
the trail and range in a group of eight familiar melodies. Woody 
Guthrie, the title of Stinson SLP-44, also includes vocals with partner 
Houston; together and singly they provide typical performances of 
ballads and blues and cowboy and work songs. More Songs by Woody 
Guthrie and Cisco Houston (SLP-53) presents the pair in a program 
of new and more worthwhile materials. With an American version of 
“The Golden Vanity” (Child 286), six of the other seven selections 
are outstanding examples of unusual folk tunes; these are: “Take A 
Whiff On Me,” “Bad Lee Brown,” “Columbus Stockade,” “Johnny 
Hard,” “Foggy Mountain Top,” and “Bury Me Beneath the Willow.” 

Bill Bender joins Houston in eight Traditional Songs of the Old 
West (SLP-37). Bender’s melodious and winning voice supplies dis- 
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tinctive versions of “Joe Bowers,” “Billy the Kid,” “Windy Bill,” and 
“Trail —To Mexico.” Houston’s contributions, however, are in a 
slighter vein. 


LEAD BELLY materials are increased with some new examples of his 
far-reaching work. The Stinson Memorial Album Vol. III (SLP-48) 
consists of re-issued materials plus an assortment of treasures never 
before released. The new examples include “Red Cross Store Blues,” 
a blues from World War I; “You Don’t Miss Your Water Blues,” a 
lament over a woman; “Digging My Potatoes,” a folk-jazz item; plus a 
demonstration of the Lead Belly wizardry on the guitar and a rhythmic 
soft-shoe interpretation. The fourth volume of the Memorial (SLP-51) 
consists entirely of excellent reissued selections that relate to Lead 
Belly’s experiences and frustrations in the fields, prisons, and com- 
munities of the southlands. 


RICHARD DYER-BENNET reviews, on two Stinson disks (SLP-60 
and SLP-61), the wide range of his familiarity with folk and tradi- 
tional music. The 22 titles stem from his extensive exeperience with 
the Anglo-American tradition plus an assortment of German minstrel 
songs. As a display of musical understanding and technique, these 
recordings are wonderful; it is unfortunate that their quality couldn't 
have been better. 


PETE SEEGER demonstrates his own brand of musical versatility in 
the Stinson recording of A Pete Seeger Concert (SLP-57). The infec- 
tious quality and showmanship of this performer are clearly evident in 
the recording from an actual concert. The Seeger treatment of 
American folk songs is popular but not trite. In addition, his program 
included titles from Israel, Korea, Germany, South Africa, and Ireland. 


NEWCOMERS to the ranks of folk performers have a strong regional 
background along with metropolitan connections. Harry and Jeannie 
West, Ellen Stekert, Blind Garry Davis, and Brother John Sellers are 
all New York residents but perform music derived from the South. 
Southern Mountain Folk Songs (Stinson SLP-36) presents the Wests 
in their initial recording of Child ballads and songs of sentiment and 
violence. These are tunes learned in family surroundings, but the 
Wests’ vocals reflect newer styles of harmonizing. 


Ellen Stekert sings Ozark Mountain Folk Songs for Stinson 
(SLP-49) straight from the pages of the Vance Randolph collection. 
However, this Cornell student from Long Island has a fine feeling for 
her material and delivers the music in a clear and excellent style. 

Blind Garry Davis is another of the folk performers “discovered” 
and recorded by Ken Goldstein for Stinson (SLP-56). An ancient 

reacher from South Carolina, now preaching and performing in 
arlem, Davis sings traditional hymns and spirituals. He also com- 
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poses his own musical works based on traditional characteristics. This 
work is an interesting example of the mixture of spirituals and jazz 
prevalent in contemporary urban religious expression. Similar cross- 
currents are also evident in the Vanguard recording, Brother John 
Sellers Sings Blues and Jazz (VRS-8005). Another southern Negro, 
with a deep religious feeling, Sellers also manifests the secular impact 
of blues and jazz. His program includes original blues, boogies, and 
spirituals as well as marvelous interpretations of “John Henry,” “Boll 
Weevil,” and “Down by the Riverside.” 


THE SONGS OF JOE HILL, a Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N.Y. 36) 
recording (FP-39) features the singing of newcomer Joe Glazer, iden- 
tified as the “Union Song Man.” With the exception of a musical 
tribute to Joe Hill by Earl Robinson and Alfred Hayes, the remain- 
ing nine selections are compositions by Hill himself. Hill set his words 
to familiar hymns and folk songs. Pleas for labor to organize are 
satirically expressed and mirror union attitudes in an unsophisticated 
era of labor history. 


GERMAN FOLK SONGS are superbly sung by Marthe Schlamme for 
Folkways (FP-843). This is an outstanding collection of songs and 
ballads from various sections of Germany and from German-speaking 
areas of Europe. The songs match many moods and expressions, and 
Marthe Schlamme handles them aptly. Her genuine understanding of 
the melodies comes from long association with them. Pete Seeger 
accompanies on banjo and recorder. 

The Merry Yodeler, a Vanguard release (VRS-7004) , consists of a 
group of numbers by typical Austrian singers and musicians. The 
highly specialized music used for folk dances was actually recorded on 
location and is filled with the flair of the Tyrolean musical style. 

Story, Song, and Picture is a recent endeavor by the John C. 
Winston Company (Philadelphia) to combine illustrated books with 
musical recordings. Colorful folk tales from France, Italy, Ireland, and 
Norway have been dressed up for young readers. The recordings are 
supposed to consist of folk songs but more often the verse is an adapta- 
tion or is set to a composed tune. 


AFRICAN AND AFRO-AMERICAN DRUMS (Folkways P-502) is a 
remarkable compilation of folk music. Moses Asch assembled the 
material to depict the impact and interrelationship of West African 
styles on rhythmic expression in the Western Hemisphere. It traces 
patterns of folk music and defines various percussion instruments and 
styles in use at the present time. 

Jamaica Cult Music (Folkways P-461) also emphasizes rhythmic 
elements. This music of Revivalism and Protestantism indicates the 
mingling of paganism and Christianity in actual ceremonies observed 
and recorded in West Kingston. 


W.G. T. 








Contribulors 


The REV. CORNELIUS J. LASKOWSKI, c. s. c., collected the Polish 
tales in 1938 when he was a graduate student at the Albany State 
College. He is now at Notre Dame University. He is a gifted poet. 


MRS. HILAH FOOTE NEWTON of Syracuse, a graduate of the 
Albany State College, wrote her Cornell Master’s thesis on “Four 
Interpretations of N. Y. State’s Indians (Colden, Heckewelder, School- 
craft, and Morgan) .” 


MARGOT MAYO, editor of Promenade, is a Kentuckian who has 
become a leader of square-dancing in New York City. 


BRUCE JARVIS DEW, a graduate of Cornell in the class of 1948, 
still lives in Canastota, the Madison County home of his ancestors. 
SHIRLEY COPELAND is another Cornellian; a native of Greene, 
N. Y., she now lives in Binghamton. A third Cornellian is MRS. JANE 
THOMPSON MEAD of Westfield, N. Y. 


The six articles from the Oswego Teachers College (State University 
of N. Y.) were written in 1954 by students of DR. MILDRED R. 
LARSON’S undergraduate course in folklore (fitst three pieces) and 
by students of DR. FRANCIS PLEDGER HULME'’S extension course 
in folklore (the other three articles). This is the first time that we 
have ever had as many as six pieces in one issue from a single college. 


DR. NORMAN CAZDEN, formerly a teacher of music at Vassar 
College and a member of the staff of Camp Woodland in the Catskills, 
now lives in Bridgeport, Conn. 


JANET R. MAC FARLANE, a graduate of Skidmore College, is 
Curator of the Historical Museum at Cooperstown. = 




















FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music on 
RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIB- 
RARY which contains an unusual selection of the music of 
over 150 cultures: recorded on location by native orchestras 
and vocal groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by 
extensive notes by famous collectors and recognized authori- 
ties... 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for children. 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND LITERATURE SER- 
IES. 


Many of the issues are original recordings on HIGH FIDEL- 
ITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are 
guaranteed for quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











